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AFRICA CLAIMS THE LIMELIGHT 


ORLD statesmen have many problems old and new confronting 
them today. There is the still unresolved conflict between Com- 
munism and Democracy. There is the struggle of the under- 

developed countries to outstrip their growing birthrate by increased pro- 
duction. There is the new concept of a United States of Western Europe. 
But greater than all of these is Africa, which has suddenly projected itself 
into the forefront of world issues. Ten years ago I wrote in the 
Contemporary Review that the fact which would have most startled a 
Victorian Rip Van Winkle, awakening from a 50 years’ sleep, would 
have been the resurgence of Asia. Referring to the countries bordering 
on the Pacific and Indian Oceans I wrote: 

In his day no one of them, in spite of its great area and teeming millions of 
population, counted for very much in world affairs. The future, it was assumed, 
lay with the white races. Brown men and yellow men were all very well in 
their way, they might even constitute something in the nature of a “peril”, 
they might perhaps some day, under the tutelage of “more advanced” nations, 
attain to a “civilization” not greatly inferior to that existing in the West. But 
that by the middle of the twentieth century they would be able to look the white 
man in the face on equal terms would have seemed a visionary and fantastic 


prediction. 
Now, only ten years later, the resurgence of Asia has become an accepted 
commonplace. Today world attention is concentrated on Africa where a 
still more astonishing transformation is taking place. Whether we look 
north, east, west, south or centre we find world-shattering changes. 
Averting our eyes for a moment from the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean it is Black Africa with its new found nationalism which 
holds our imagination. Within the memory of those still young, it was 
customary to regard the black man and the black woman as savages with 
primitive tribal] instincts and customs, so far removed from the civilization 
of the white races as almost to be regarded as sub-human. In less than a 
generation we have discovered that the black races are capable of develop- 
ment and that some among them can acquire not merely manual skill, 
but mental and intellectual accomplishments fitting them to take their place 
alongside the lawyers, doctors and statesmen of the white races. Simul- 
taneously with this discovery we find an upsurge of the black people as a 
whole demanding a new status for their race. It is to the credit of the 
white people that throughout a large part of Africa, this demand is being 
recognized and met. The rapidity with which the change has come about 
and is continuing with ever increasing speed is breathless. What is 
particularly noteworthy is that this is happening not only in the d2pen- 
dencies of one European country but in practically all. Thus the British 
have given independence to Ghana and are in the process of giving it 
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to Nigeria, Basutoland, Tanganyika and Uganda; the French to Guinea 
and the Cameroons, the Italians to Somaliland and the Belgians to the 
Congo. 

In all these countries where the black races constitute the whole of the 
population with the exception of a handful of whites, mostly officials, the 
problems to be solved are formidable enough. Foremost is the need to 
secure a suflicient supply of trained personnel to support the highly in- 
telligent Africans who are assuming power. Another is to instil in the 
masses of the people an adequate sense of the responsibilities which, 
alongside rights, self-government involves. Difiicuit as these are they are 
essential prerequisites to successful democracy, for without them the future 
is highly precarious. Despotism, bankruptcy and corruption are perils 
which lie in the path of infant States. We who have reached maturity 
ourselves after centuries of trial and error can only do everything that lies 
in our power to help them and pray that they and their rulers may have 
the integrity and resilience to cope with their difficulties and to reach a 
successful outcome. But there are other parts of Africa where the problem 
is complicated by the juxtaposition of several races—European, Asian, 
Arab and African—and where a virile white race has made a home for 
itself and built up a civilization based on white supremacy. Some of these 
white settlers are newcomers, but many of them have lived in Africa for 
generations; and they are not prepared to accept for the territories in 
which they live the new relationship between the races which they see 
acknowledged elsewhere in the continent. Being on the spot they claim 
that outsiders are ignorant of the facts and should not be permitted to 
interfere. But the situation is not static and the winds of nationalism 
blowing across Africa are not to be halted at frontiers. 

Let us look at some of the countries in question. Even as I write these 
lines, things are moving very fast with regard to Kenya. Here in London 
a multi-racial conference of delegates is being held, presided over by Mr. 
MacL.cod, the Colonial Secretary. All sections are aware that the day is 
approaching when the colony will obtain self-government and that the 
African section of the population must be given an increased share in it. 
The questions on which they are divided are how soon it should be, whether 
it should come by stages and on what basis the franchise should rest. 
Mr. MacLeod has made it clear that the British Government envisages 
an ultimate constitution in which Africans, owing to the vast preponder- 
ance of their numbers, must play a predominant part. 

In Central Africa the situation is different because of the existence there, 
at present, of a Federation. Southern Rhodesia has a large white popula- 
tion though greatly outnumbered by black Africans. In Northern Rhodesia 
the white settlers are much fewer and in Nyasaland almost non-existent. 
The widest differences of opinion exist as to what the future should be, 
and it seems increasingly likely that the Federation will break up because 
the political disadvantages bulk larger in African eyes than the obvious 
economic benefits. The Monkton Commission is expected to sit shortly 
to explore the prospects, and after that the British Government will have 
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to make up its mind. No-one foresees an easy or an early solution of the 
probiem. 

In South Africa the dominant white race is not British but Boer and 
there is a long and bloody history behind the international relations. The 
declared policy of their Government is Apartheid—or the separation of 
the spheres of white and black and coloured. Theoretically there is some- 
thing to be said for this doctrine and had it prevailed from the beginning 
it might have been possible to have Europeans and Africans living along- 
side of one another in separate areas. But today the economic life of the 
races is entirely intermingled and cannot now be torn asunder. In practice, 
therefore, Apartheid means the complete subjugation of the black and 
coloured races by the white, and the denial of any prospect of advance 
towards equality of status. Moreover, with each successive legal enactment 
the constitutional rights of the non-white population are becoming more 
and more restricted. It is not surprising therefore that tension is rising 
and that black feeling is becoming inflamed. In the outside world there 
is both indignation and alarm at this attempt to put back the hands of 
the clock, while in South Africa itself a white ‘Progressive’? movement 
(although so far small in number) is taking shape. How will it all end? 

But we have yet to turn our eyes to the north of the continent before 
our picture becomes complete. Here we have actors of other races on the 
stage but the problem in essence presents similar features. Ethiopia has 
regained her independence. The Sudan has become self-governing. Egypt 
has shaken off the last traces of foreign control. Tunis and Morocco have 
rulers of their own. Algeria alone remains. There, a conflict has been 
raging for years which in the course of the last few days almost rent great 
France herself asunder. Once again it is a struggle between the settlers 
(or Colons as the French eall them) and a sector of the native population 
(mostly Mohammedan Arabs). Englishmen will find a very close parallel 
to the situation half a century ago in Ireland when Ulster was resisting 
the proposal of the British Government to give Ireland Home Rule. In 
Algeria feeling still runs high and the ultimate outcome cannot be pre- 
dicted. Whether any solution on the Irish lines is possible I do not know. 
But I fear the geographical facts may prevent its adoption. I have 
attempted, no doubt in oversimplified terms, to call attention to a stirring 
drama of blood and tears, of deep passions, of heroic human endeavour. 
In years to come, when the history of man’s life in the twentieth century 
comes to be written, the story of Africa will unquestionably present one of 
its most thrilling chapters. 

PETHICK-LAWRENCI 


GENERAL DE GAULLE AND ALGERIA 


ENERAL DE GAULLP’S policy in Algeria triumphantly survived 
the challenge of another Algiers insurrection. At first sight the 
revolt of January 24 seemed like an exact imitation of the move- 
ment of the famous May 13, 1958. It was inspired and organized by 
similar groups of agitators, backed by the same ultras and approved by a 
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large proportion of the European population of Algiers. But some of the 
surrounding circumstances were very different The 13th of May, which 
was a demonstration but not an armed insurrection, brought down the 
Fourth Republic, which was not effectively defended by the mass of the 
French people. It provided the occasion for the accession to power of 
General de Gaulle. Though he had taken no part in the preparations for 
the Algiers revolt, his installation as head of the Government was demanded 
by the agitators. The attack of January 24 was directed against General 
de Gaulle’s declared policy of making the future political status of Algeria 
dependent on the free choice of the Algerian populations themselves and 
also against General de Gaulle personally and his régime. The firm and 
vehement speech of the President of the Republic on January 29, re- 
asserting the policy of auto-determination, vanquished the insurrection at 
one blow. It was supported by two great forces which had been either 
hesitating or hostile to the Government in 1958. Even before the speech 
of January 29 the mass of French opinion had rallied spontaneously to 
the support of the President. It was also significant that the mass of 
Mussulmans in Algeria, groups of whom had fraternized with the agitators 
of 1958, this time held aloof and even sometimes, by their abstention or 
by positive manifestation, allowed their sympathy with General de Gaulle 
to become visible. 

After the surrender of the centre of insurrection the principal leader 
of the Algiers rebels, M. Lagaillarde, a Deputy to the National Assembly, 
was arrested, brought to Paris and placed in La Santé prison. Ortiz, an 
Algiers café-keeper, who had founded a nationalist association and thrown 
himself into the rebellion took flight, as did his lieutenant, Perez, and 
other ringleaders. The handling of the insurrectional situation by the 
authorities both in Algiers and Paris was conspicuously open to criticism, 
which it is now receiving after the event. Their inaction during the months 
when the revolt was being prepared is disquieting. The military authorities 
have stated that the fusillade of January 24 was started by firing from 
the side of the insurrectionists, but it is pertinently pointed out that con- 
siderable armed crowds cannot be assembled without risk of bloodshed 
The insurrectionists were able to allow people to pass the barricades and 
come into their centres, bringing arms. In spite of the announcement of a 
state of siege the rebels were able to gather crowds of the inhabitants 
every day. M. Laffont, Deputy of Oran and proprietor of a newspaper 
there, declares that during the preparation of the revolt the authorities 
permitted political groups to organize and arm themselves openly, though 
everybody knew their numerical strength and armament. During the first 
days of open insurrection the military forces which exercised a surveillance 
outside the barricades did not appear to seek any positive action of control 
and both the military command and the civil authorities seem to have 
been chiefly concerned to avoid any further bloodshed. This attitude of 
some elements of the army is partly explained by the prevalence in an 
important section of higher officers of a liking for political activity. 
General Massu denied the accuracy of an interview by Mr. Kempsky, 
the German journalist, but the views which were attributed to General 
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Massu in favour of “Algérie francaise’ and against auto-determination 
are undoubtedly held by some military officers. Probably they would 
hardly approve of the revolt of the agitators but they would not be without 
sympathy with their object in exerting pressure on the Government to 
bring about a change of policy. 

A Paris newspaper, Les Echos, commenting on the tolerant or friendly 
attitude certain military men adopted towards the political objects of the 
Algiers movement said that the Army has become “‘the first party in 
France, and the most powerful.” Other observers of the extent of the 
‘“politization” of the army do not contirm this sweeping judgment. But 
a direct and dynamic concern in politics, even if confined to a minority of 
the professional army is a departure from the tradition which gave the 
French Army in the time of Joffre the sobriquet of the grande Muette. 
It has been remarked at various testing times, like that of the Suez expedi- 
tion, that the army, baffled by a series of failures attributed to the faults 
of politicians, is thirsting for a success. 

The reaction of General de Gaulle and M. Debré, the Prime Minister, 
to the sudden impact of the new problems presented by the Algiers revol! 
and its collapse, was prompt and extended over a wide field. The most 
immediate was a search for the heads of political organizations of the 
extreme right, especially such of them as might be suspected of designs 
to extend the Algiers revolutionary attempt to the metropolis. It has been 
one of the difficulties of dealing with Algiers that the agitators of 1958 
really believed that they had “converted”? the mass of French public 
opinion. Even during this January crisis M. Delbecque, one of the authors 
of the 13th of May, complained that the “‘popular and national revolution” 
had been treated with ceaseless scorn for 18 months. There are, no doubt, 
enough neo-Fascists and other fanatics to provide recruits for such 
associations, but they constitute in the body politic a kind of residuum 
which has not of itself sufficient vitality to produce a serious disturbance 
of the State, though it might obviously contribute material to a really 
widespread movement inspired by deep grievances against the régime. 
lo deai with the many possible problems which may arise the Government 
has obtained without difficulty from Parliament special powers to enable 
the Government to proceed by ordinances having force of law during 
one year. The Government’s demand for powers was viewed unfavourably 
in many quarters, particularly as the Government in its dealing with the 
Algiers revolt had made so little use of the powers which it already 
possessed. The President of the Republic is said to have greatly facilitated 
the acceptance of the measure by his reception of the heads of Parliamen- 
tary groups, to whom he presented the Government’s case. Parliament, 
already left by the Constitution with very limited powers, voted the measure 
by a large majority, but without enthusiasm. 

The Algiers incident cannot have left things exactly as they were before 
the outbreak, but it is extremely unlikely that the failure will have silenced 
the slogan “Algérie frangaise’’ or calmed the anxieties felt by the European 
population about their own future. Moreover, it is highly probable that 
the machinery of the civil and military administration will have to be over- 
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hauled in the light of the lessons to be learnt from its recent working. 
For dealing with the delicate questions of persons which dismissals and 
new appointments may involve, the procedure by ordinances which avoids 
public debate has its convenience. 

M. Alain de Serigny, director of the Echo d’Alger, the main newspaper 
supporting the Algiers ultras, has been confined to residence in Algiers 
and is reported to be under surveillance. An unconfirmed Algiers report 
states that Colonel Goddard, the director of the security services in Algeria 
has been relieved of his functions. The Cabinet reshufile offliciaily 
announced on February 5 marks some of the political results of the second 
Algiers revolt. The removal of M. Soustelic from the Government would 
have caused a greater sensation a year ago. M. Soustelle himself regarded 
it as a dismissal, for he told the Press that his exclusion had no other motive 
than the attachment, which he intended to keep, for ‘Algérie francaise’. 
Another Minister included M. Cornut-Gentille, Minister of the Post 
Oflice and Telecommunications, held a position in politics often closely 
related to that of M. Soustelle. M. Guillaumat, the Minister of the Armies, 
has been removed from that office, but remains as Minister-delegate. His 
place as Army Minister is taken by M. Messmer, a former High Com- 
missioner in French West Africa. 

In Algiers the popuiation has been impressed by the administrative 
measures announced to restrain the movements of many “activists’’ whose 
organizations took part in promoting the recent agitations. Five of their 
organizations have been dissolved on the order of the authorities. The 
effect of their disappearance should be that the ultras and their agitators 
will be deprived of the machinery they employed to foment a revolt 
In the field of public order and respect for the State, General de Gaulle 
has gained a valuable victory in Algiers. The fact that an insurrection 
could be, and was, organized has, however, its significance as showing 
that even under the de Gaulle régime Paris had not completely re-established 
its authority in Algiers. As for the Army, the problem remaining before 
General de Gaulle is obviously delicate. It has all along been an unfortunate 
circumstance for Generali de Gaulle that his return to power in 1958 was 
facilitated by the agitation of May 13. He was not under any contractual! 
obligation towards the authors of that agitation or towards military officers 
who may have connived at it or tolerated it, but his installation at the 
head of the Government was demanded by the Algiers leaders, and they 
regarded the success of the manceuvre as a victory for their cause. The 
Algiers ultras became a “pressure group” to influence a Government 
which had disappointed them. 

The Algerian Mussulman problem also remains, and it is not possible 
to estimate how the Mussulman attitude may have been modified by 
recent events. The F.L.N. congratulated the Mussulmans on their absten- 
tion from any public insurrection, but it is not clear that General de 
Gaulle’s victory at Algiers will bring Algerian peace very rapidly nearer. 
The F.L.N. seems to adhere to its view that while the French Government 
has repeatedly declared in favour of auto-determination, it seems to be in 
— to bring it about in practical reality. <<... 
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DR. ERHARDT ON ECONOMIC POWER 


EX MALIK: How do you stand with regard to the various proposals 
for a Free Trade Area solution to the division of Europe? 
Dr. Erhardt*: 1 would have welcomed the realization of the Free 
[rade zone considered after the original resolution of all the member 
nations of the OEEC in October, 1957, and I am still of the opinion that 
a political and trade disintegration of Europe would be a misfortune. If 
a further regional integraiion happens to be forming in the so called ‘‘outer 
seven’ I would not wish to see in this an aiready completed division. 
Since, with regard to the lowering of tariffs and the raising of quotas, this 
Free Trade zone might openly adjust itself to the rhythm within the 
European Economic Community, the way still lies open, I hope, for a Pan- 
European association or understanding. With an open policy, elements 
which stand out in favour of integration can become component con- 
structive parts of a Europe economically united. This should be welcomed 
for we still face many tasks; for example, there are the requirements of 
the underdeveloped Furopean countries, problems doubtless best solved 
in a spirit of Pan-European solidarity. I hope, therefore, that the well- 
yw economic interest of the economic branches of all the nations 
participating in a multilateral! association will prove stronger than the 
technical and psychological difficulties, in order that we may realize a 
comprehensive collaboration. 

Malik: lf the nations outside the Common Market come to an agreement 
in the near future, and no solution is found to the division of Europe, 
and since that agreement would mean that countries, such as Germany, 
having far-reaching trade*commitments outside the market will have to 
bear a heavy burden, can the Common Market survive? 

Erhardt: From the purely technical standpoint the Common Market 
can continue to exist even if there is no association. The “Outer Seven” 
combination will then cause problems, the solution of which will be of 
decisive significance for the Federal Republic, since its foreign trade com- 
mitments are far more intensive in comparison to say those of France. On 
the other hand, there are countries included in the circle of the ‘Outer Seven”’ 
who sell the greater part of their exports in the markets of the European 
Economic Community, without this causing doubts in basic principle as 
to the viability of the small free trade zone. It is precisely these circum- 
stances which allow us to hope that eventually a way will be found towards 
an association of tie two groups. 

Malik: Do you envisage many other close connections apari from that 
of the Common Market air network? 

Erhardt: This can at present hardly be foreseen; we shall have to let it 
depend upon development itself what closer connections should prove 
expedient which are not provided for in the Treaty of Rome. As is only 
to be expected in a future common economic territory, numerous efforts— 
on a private enterprise basis—are being made towards closer economic 


* Economic Minister in West Germany. 
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co-operation. 

Malik: How can Europe in your opinion best ensure its supplies of raw 
materials in view of rapidly advancing industrialization in other parts of 
the world, and in view of similar arrangements to the Common Market 
being a likelihood in those parts? What also will be the effects of the 
discovery of new raw materials? 

Erhardt: The position of raw material markets as revealed in the last 
few years leaves it to be presumed that before the opposite problem has 
become acute, it will be possible to ensure a more stable and sturdy sale 
in the raw material supplying countries. The creation of Common Markets 
in other parts of the world is hardly likely to complicate the supply o! 
raw materials to Europe, since restrictive measures are usually taken 
against imports, while all countries wish to export. Furthermore, the 
highly industrialized European countries as suppliers of investment goods 
are also so interested in most of the raw material supplying lands which 
are under development that these will most certainly be keen to obtain 
currency for their own development plans through the highest possible 
deliveries of raw materials. The problem of the use of still newer materials 
is becoming more a question of destiny for those countries with a one- 
crop economy. 

Malik: Will the threat of all these economic blocks and trade areas 
lead to autarchy? 

Erhardt: | agree with you that in this respect a danger exists, but it is 
not an imminent one. The combination of several countries into a greater 
economic territory may very well demand economic and political con- 
cessions and expedite negotiations for a world wide lowering of commercial 
restrictions. The “bad conscience” of those who think in concepts cf 
preference systems will lead through the “‘shrewdness of the idea” to a 
greater liberality in economic relations between all countries of the free 
world. Finally, any great economic territory wants to maintain its export 
markets, and must for this reason be prepared for a stronger import trade 

Malik: German trade is heavily concentrated in extra-European terri- 
tories, and a large share of European industry means for German industry 
not addition but competition. To what extent do you believe the Common 
Market will influence Germany’s economic future? 

Erhardt: That is again very hard to say in detail; after all, about 50 per 
cent of German imports and even 60 per cent of German exports fall to 
the European countries. The conception that national economies in making 
up for their difficulties should combine in an economic union is erroneous 
What a country is not able to produce itself will be imported without trade 
restrictions, so that at the highest, a difference could be produced in the 
level of the tariffs and the price. As experience has shown, it is precisely 
the division of work and trade between highly developed national 
economies which is most fruitful. 

Malik: To what extent then in your opinion will the structure of German 
trade change? Which industries do you think your countrymen should 


depend on? 
Erhardt: Germany is a highly industrialized country and is obliged to 
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sell the products of her industrial power, which are as infinite as they are 
diverse and cover the whole range of manufacture, to the whole world. 
The development of a differentiating activity to the different economic areas 
would not only not correspond to German interest but introduce the process 
of a world economic disintegration. Even though trade between the 
countries of the Common Market may liven up, this does not imply in 
any way that the Federal Republic would accept a restriction or reduction 
of trade with the rest of the world, or would accept the consequences. I 
do not therefore believe that in the assortment of German export goods 
there will be any notable displacements. German export trade, just as 
the British, covers all industrial products, and will in future embrace 
the whole range of industrial production. Doubtless with the removal of 
tariffs and the setting aside of quotas, structural changes of a productive- 
economic nature will take place within the six lands of the European 
Fconomic Community, but any forecast of a more exact kind would be 
so speculative that its value would be an unknown factor. Furthermore, 
German production is sufficiently elastic to adjust itself continually to the 
changing requirements of the buying countries. 

Malik: How do you see the long term credits to foreign countries 
problem, and how does Germany expect to be able to compete when 
America and Russia are in a position to offer low interest loans of 25/30 
years’ currency? Are German building firms operating abroad worried by 
this? 

Erhardt: The problem of long term credits is closely tied up with the 
question of how countries capable of development may be effectively 
helped through the execution of special investment projects which are of 
a long term nature. The realization of long-term financed investment, which 
in the first place makes progress in the lands to be developed possible, 
demands extraordinary financial measures. You know that the Federal 
Government has for a long time treated a solution of these questions as 
urgent. For this reason the Federal Government has accepted not only 
the guarantees that are provided for export credits, but also guarantees 
necessary for financial credits for foreign countries, which serve particularly 
deserving enterprises. It will depend upon the further development of the 
capital market, to what extent German banks will be prepared to finance 
long-term credits abroad. As far as the time for repayment and other 
credit conditions are concerned, these questions should be considered less 
from the standpoint of the competitive struggle than from that of inter- 
national co-operation, which must in greater measure than hitherto be 
regulated to the best interests of the countries being developed. Since greater 
development undertakings require financial assistance which exceeds the 
possibilities of a single country, such undertakings should expediently be 
financed multilaterally, in fact by international organization which, accord- 
ing to previous experience, is the best way of operating. In this way the 
disadvantages often connected with bilateral agreements will be most easily 
avoided. The Federal Republic has made financial contributions as a 
member of the World Bank, the World Monetary Fund, the European 
Investment Bank and the European Monetary Community Development 
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Fund. It has also agreed unconditionally to the setting up of an Inter- 
national Development Association. The questions you have put to me 
would best be considered from the standpoint of international co-operation. 
They do not represent a disquieting factor for our export economy or 
our building industry. 

Malik: At one time you claimed that the price which must be paid for the 
free economy was the assurance of free trade. Would you agree with the 
proposition that cartels distort that free economy picture? 

Erhardt: Cartels, also the misuse of market dominating enterprises, 
detract from the will of the people and thus from the whole economy. A 
social market economy is only to be believed in as long as it ensures that 
economic events are not disturbed by the exploitation of power positions 
and the freedom of the consumer is not intimidated by cartel agreements 
in the name of a falsely understood freedom. It is harder to prevent their 
arising through the misuse of economic power, and it is therefore the 
task of the State to provide a framework of order which sets the same 
conditions of competition for all. The reaching of this high aim requires 
that there shall be no limitation of the free choice of domicile of the 
entrepreneur, when the State limits the right of contract, in order to oppose 
the danger that this law may be misused, so that competition is restricted 
or excluded and avoidable burdens are placed on the consumer. 

Malik: How then do you view the increasing formation of cartels in 
German industry? 

Erhardt: tn my opinion the cartels are less important in German heavy 
industry than the formation of oligarchies. These are known to arise 
through the enlargement or rounding off of existing concerns. ‘Together 
with the full incorporation of enterprises through amalagamation, one migt 
also mention the enlistment of share majorities and the conclusion of 
influence contracts of different kinds as a means of such commitment. This 
development cannot be met by means of a cartel law. The indirect 

ieasures of tax and capital market policy and company law reform are 
much more a defensive agent. In already strongly concentrated ranges 
“workable competition” is to be ensured wherever possible. Far greater 
publicity within the framework of a German company law reform, and 
an economic policy of world-wide publicity, as well as an examination of 
the problems’ of the organism will and should have the effect of preventing 
considerable accumulations of power. 

Malik: How can a Common Market, demanding the integration of the 
numerous services mentioned in the contract of Rome, be successful in 
the case of countries which have no immediate intercourse with one another, 
as for instance in the case of Greece and Libya. 

Erhardt: No comment. 
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THE PRELUDE TO GERMANY i933 


HE defiling of synagogues and the daubing on walls of anti-Jewish 
T slogans have been viewed with understandable disquiet in Britain and 

elsewhere. The fact that the culprits have in most cases been young 
men in their early twenties has caused many people, both in Britain and 
in Germany, to blame the education authorities, the churches and the 
youth leaders for having failed to give the younger generation a true picture 
of the recent past in all its stark reality. One has frequently heard the 
view expressed: “Die Schulen haben versagt.’’ In a laudable attempt to 
remedy this, a public discussion, jointly arranged by the South German 
Radio, an organization called ‘‘Buerger im Staat’’ and the ‘‘Landesjugend- 
ring’’, was held recently in Stuttgart. The discussion was entitled: ‘“‘How 
could the years before i933 come about?’’; it was interesting and enlighten- 
ing. The spacious, well-furnished, brightly-lit hall, with accommodation 
for over 500 people, was almost filled ten minutes before the start. Most 
of them were young people in their late "teens and early twenties, a fair 
proportion of them women. They were weill-clothed, looked well-nourished, 
bright and intelligent. One wondered how they would have compared wit 
those of the same age in 1933. There was a sprinkling of older people, 
mostly pensive, serious-looking men in their late sixties. It was notewort:: 
perhaps significant, that members of the 40 to 50 and 50 to 60 age-groups 
were few in number. 

In his opening remarks the chairman quoted Schiller: ‘“‘An hour, once 
struck, can never be recovered.”” He spoke of the reluctance of older 
people to speak of the years leading up to 1933, but stressed how important 
it was for the youth of today to get a true picture and a proper understanding 
of the past in all its stark reality. He then introduced the members of the 
“Brains Trust”, four in number. These represented different professional 
and political backgrounds and, what was of particular note, two generations. 
There was a member of the Bundestag (C.D.U.), 38 years of age in 1933, 
and at that time a member (Deutsche Volkspartei), of the old Reichstag. 
His partner was the Regional Chairman of the Deutscher Gewerkschafts- 
bund, who was 40 years old in 1933. The younger generation was repre- 
sented by the leader of the “‘Jungdemokraten’’, the youth section of the 
F.D.P./D.V.P., eight years of age in 1933, and by a University Lecturer 
in Modern History, then only four years old. The Bundestag Deputy traced 
the roots of the trouble to the Treaty of Versailles, from the reparations 
clauses of which the German economy had never recovered. From the 
beginning it had been a case of the victorious Allies versus Germany. 
The Weimar Republic had suffered from the start through having been 
associated with the defeat in 1918. It should also be remembered that 
there was great disunity within the nation, and that democracy was 
regarded, at the best, with reserve. Co-operation between the political 
parties had been difficult enough in the early days but, as the general 
situation deteriorated, it became almost impossible. In 1932 things had 
reached such a state that it proved impossible to arrange meetings betwee 
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representatives of the democratic parties to organize a common front 
against the National Socialists. He concluded by asking how it had been 
possible io have a constitution so democratic that it provided machinery 
for its enemies to bring about its destruction. 

Unlike the first speaker, the trade union representative, who described 
himself as a “private soldier” in the ranks of that movement in 1933, did 
not mention Versailles. He agreed that Weimar had had a bad start, but 
attributed this to the legacy of the Kaiserreich. In 1933 the cry of the 
trade unions had been: “A vote for Hitler is a vote for war!’’ How right 
they had been! What was the reason for the support given to the National 
Socialists by a large section of the population? After 1918 the cry of 
returned ex-servicemen had been: “Nie wieder!’’ but after three or four 
years the ex-servicemen’s organizations had become active and the same 
men had been ready to put on uniform again. Here a voice from the 
audience exclaimed: “‘It’s just the same today!’’ This raised considerable 
applause. The speaker agreed, and went on to say that many Germans 
like marching, wearing uniforms and waving their little flags. All that 
had a lot to do with the rise of the Nazis. His concluding remarks were 
loudly applauded. During the interval, a member of the youth section 
f the C.D.U. said in private conversation that he thought the applause 
had been prearranged, as it came from a certain section of the hall where 
the young trade unionists had been placed in a solid block. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this was correct. 

The history lecturer, the youngest of the group, proved the most 
eloquent. With a confidence derived from sureness of facts, he carried his 
listeners with him from the start, winning their support and evoking 
frequent applause. He challenged the view that Versailles had been tne 
main reason for Weimar’s ill-starred beginning, although agreeing that 
the demands made of it by the victorious Allies had damned it in the eyes 
f many people. But why had Weimar done nothing to combat the “‘stab- 
in-the-back legend’? Hindenburg, Ludendorff and Groener, indeed all the 
generals of the High Command, knew that the defeat was a military one. 
The bitter truth was that the Government had become ineffective even 
before Hitler came to power; it had been unable to cope with the economic 
and political, situation. In such a situation, where a lead is not being given, 
people cry for a lead (loud applause). Lack of strong, resolute leadership 
was the rock on which Weimar perished. 

The head of the F.D.P. youth section did not agree with the trade 
unionist that the Weimar Republic had suffered from the sins of the 
Kaiserreich. Why had the Government not taken drastic action against 
the radical elements which were aiming at its overthrow? The trouble 
was that the Weimar State had been too gentlemanly with its enemies. 
After the initial speeches, each speaker was given the opportunity of adding 
to what he had said and of replying to views expressed by his partners. 
At this point it was suggested that in 1932 only one thing could have 
defeated the National Socialists—a general strike. Why had the Trade 
Union Federation not ordered this? The reply was given that few people 
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are inclined to strike at a time when six million unemployed are walking 
the streets. To the Bundestag Deputy’s view that the pernicious nature 
of the Third Reich could not have been foreseen—witness the millions of 
votes for the National Socialist Party—the history lecturer retorted that 
National Socialism did not only have a future. 

During the interval, members of the audience were invited to put 
questions to the speakers. These were submitted in writing, but proved 
so numerous that only a few could be dealt with. One of the most inter- 
esting was: “On March 23, 1933, all parties of the Reichstag with the 
exception of the Social Democratic Party, voted for the Enabling Law 
which virtually made Hitler Dictator. Why was this?” The Bundestag 
Deputy, in reply, stated that not only had he been present in the Reichstag 
on that fateful day but he was in fact one of those who had voted for the 
measure. He and al! the others had not done so out of sympathy with 
the National Socialists; Hitler had had the power in his hands even before 
the law was introduced. By voting for it the democratic parties had made 

last desperate attempt to prevent a Nazi revolution like the Communist 
one in 1918. “Only a counter-revolution could have been effective in 
such a situation” was the historian’s rejoinder. Two other questions were 
also interesting: “Why were Hitler and the National Socialist régime 
recognized by foreign countries?” and “What was the attitude of women 
to National Socialism?’ Both these questions were left unanswered. 

Towards the close of the discussion, one young man asked whether 
some speakers had not been too harsh in their judgment on the men of 
Weimar. The achievements of the Weimar Republic—and these had not 
been insignificant—-should be acknowledged. Another said they should 
not be too severe on their parents; after all, even they, the young peopie 
of today, did not know what the future held in store for them. There was 
general agreement that a democratic State needs democratic citizens; but 
a State without firm, resolute leadership cannot remain democratic; that 
had been proved by the fate of the Weimar Republic. In a concluding 
plea for active participation in politics and an interest in affairs of State, 
the history lecturer cried: “Either we all push together, or we shall all be 
pushed around!” The loud applause of the young people left no doubt 
as to their agreement, an indication that part, at least, of modern German 
youth is not politically apathetic. 

GILBERT FERGUSSON 
Stuttgart. 


THE WIENER LIBRARY 


HE Wiener Library, the only British partner in the small company 
of similarly specialized internationally known research institutes, was 
founded in 1934 by a German Jew of scholarly interests, Dr. Alfred 

Wiener, who had left his barbarized fatherland and settled at Amsterdam. 
From the very first day when Germany awakened with the cry ‘Perish 
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Judah” he realized, like ‘Thomas Mann, Professor F. W. Foersier, and 
many decent Germans of “‘Aryan”’ descent who had fled from their country 
of origin, that National Socialism would inevitably develop into the 
principal danger not only to world peace but to the entire Western 
civilization. He decided to build up a library of books, newspapers and 
periodicals from which could be extracted the armoury necessary in the 
struggle against Hitler and all he stood for. Dr. Wiener started with little 
more than a handful of books, but he worked untiringly to interest big 
organizations and individuals in various countries in his plan. He succeeded 
in securing enough financial support to build up an Institute which was to 
prove of great help to the Western Allies in their fight against National 
Socialism. When war approached he thought it better to leave Holland, 
and in 1939 he shipped his books to London, where he found many 
patrons, among others, Mr. Leonard G. Montefiore, Lord Vansittart, 
Professor Brodetzky and the Dean of Westminster. 

During the war the Institute could render important services to the 
British Government. Government depariments with which it was in more 
or less constant contact included the Ministry of Information, the Foreign 
Office and the British Broadcasting Corporation. The United States 
Government and numerous other Allied Governments then in Great Britain 
also made much use of the steadily growing Library. In agreement with 
the Ministry of Information the Wiener Library published a three-weekly 
bulletin, ““The Nazis at War’. Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, one of the 
most important organizers of British war propaganda, called the Wiener 
Library after the war “by far the most useful of the outside sources of 
information available to us.” Even after the war the Institute’s services 
continued to be used by various Government offices, foremost among 
which were the Allied Control Commission for Germany and the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission. Detailed dossiers on war criminals and 
comprehensive legal material bearing on the juridical aspect of the prosecu- 
tion of major and minor political offenders were compiled and submitted. 

In the course of the years the Wiener Library collected more than 
40,000 books, half a million classified newspaper cuttings, over a thousand 
photographs, an impressive number of original documents, and about five 
hundred sets of newspapers and periodicals. It possesses complete sets of 
the Vdlkischer Beobachter, the main Nazi organ, full of barbarism of a 
never-heard-of-obscenity, and Streicher’s Stuermer from 1933 onwards, and 
50,000 documents relating to the Nuremberg War Crimes Trials (documents, 
books, transcripts and such further documents as were prepared but not 
used for the trials). World War II is the most important field of interest 
of the Library, particularly the rise and fall of National Socialism and 
Fascism. In addition, the material on the different campaigns, on Nazi 
occupation policies and practices, on the German home front, and especially 
on the Nazi terror in every respect have been brought together with the 
utmost care and are continually kept up-to-date by almost daily accessions. 
Three detailed catalogues issued by the Library: “‘From Weimar to Hitler: 
Germany, 1918-1933’, “Prosecution, Terror and Resistance in Nazi 
Germany”, “German Jewry: It’s History, Life and Culture”, show the 
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abominable piunge into barbarism of a nation which produced Kant, 
Goethe, Schiller, Humboldt, Thomas and Heinrich Mann. 

The Library contains innumerable books on German history, the Nazi 
doctrine of race, education, military science, $.A. and S.S. organizations, 
the Nazi Party, the Gestapo, art and literature in Nazi Germany, Nazi 
foreign propaganda, colonial aspirations, anti-Semitism, concentration 
camps, the religious and other resistance inside Germany, German literature 
in exile, conditions in post-war Germany, Judaism, Zionism and the Middle 
East. When Thomas Mann visited the Library in 1949 he said: “These 
books are a testimony to a degradation of man such as had not occurred 
at any time in the history of civilization. The Germans are far too much 
inclined to forget all this. I understand they do not want to hear anything 
of it. It is regarded as tactless and unpatriotic to remind them of the 
crimes of the 12 years.”” The resources of the Institute were used by quite 
a number of authors who have written full-length books on the German 
shame, for examples: Alan Bullock (Hitler), J. W. Wheeler-Bennett (The 
Vemesis of Power), Gerald Reitlinger (The Final Solution), H. G. Adler 
(Theresienstadt), Erica Mann (School for Barbarians), Bruno Heilig (Men 
Crucified), E. G. Reichmann (Hostages of Civilization), Jacques Lorraine 
(La France Allemande). 

The Library keeps a close watch on the political, social and psychological 
aftermath of Nazi-Fascism. Relevant books, periodicals and newspapers 
are constantly studied, and regular surveys bearing on characteristic trends 
such as aggressive nationalism and anti-Semitism are compiled weekly. 
The bi-monthly Wiener Library Bulletin discusses and lists additions to the 
Library, and contributes bibliographies and preliminary items of research. 
The research potentialities of the Library are virtually unlimited. It would 
be an easy task to enumerate hundreds of subjects on which research 
might be carried out by means of its resources. In the course of the last 
few years it has proved useful in establishing contacts with serious German 
students of contemporary history—alas! only a tiny minority of such 
serious scholars exist in post-war Germany—with a view to providing for 
them such reliable source material as may be difficult to obtain in Germany. 
When, some two years ago, the Library had to move from Manchester 
Square and met with difficulties in finding a suitable new home, this aroused 
great surprise and interest abroad, and various people in Holland, France 
and Germany made tempting offers which, however, were all politely 
refused. The Library is proud of regarding itself as a sort of British 
institution. Its new home is at 4 Devonshire Street, W.1. During the state 
visit of Rresident Heuss he went privately to the Library, where he was 
shown, among other things, the secret S.S. dossier of 553 non- and anti- 
Nazis; a full page of this was expressly devoted to him because of his 
book, Hitler’s Weg (1931), which had been banned by the Nazis. He was 
deeply moved by the diary of Philip Manes, the organizer of social life 
in Theresienstadt, who kept a record of last messages from people deported 
to Auschwitz in ignorance of the fate awaiting them. 

J. LESSER 
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MONTALEMBERT: [ 


MONG the disciples of Lamennais at the height of his influence 
the most ardent and the most faithful was Montalembert. No more 
attractive figure was to be found on the French public stage during 
the four middle decades of the century than this knightly crusader for 
the causes of religion and liberty to which he dedicated his life. While the 
fiery prophet made as many enemies as friends, his aide-de-camp was 
made to be loved. The gods had showered their gifts on him in rich 
profusion—ancient lineage dating from the Crusades, an air of natural 
distinction, a melodious voice, unquenchable courage, the eloquence, as 
Sainte-Beuve testified, not of the advocate but of the believer, transparent 
purity of heart. Though he once thought of the priesthood and was pressed 
by Lacordaire to follow his example, he decided that his place was in the 
world. Though his revered master Lamennais was a more original thinker 
and a more dynamic personality, his breach with the Church left him a 
lonely and embittered figure. Montalembert, on the other hand, bounded 
through life with a song in his heart, persona grata in society, the House 
of Peers, the Chamber and the Académie. The most eminent Catholic 
layman of his time has been described as the French O'Connell and the 
modern Cid, sans peur et sans reproche. “We are the sons of the 
Crusaders,”” he exclaimed, ‘“‘and we will never retreat before the sons of 
Voltaire.” He described himself as the first member of his family to fight 
with the pen alone and to use it as a sword. He was above all a man of 
action and his whole life was a campaign. As a liberal he detested violence 
and revolution, and feared that socialism and radicalism might threaten 
the moral foundations of society. He supported Louis Napoleon for the 
Presidency in 1848, but withdrew when the President established a dictator- 
ship. All despotisms, whether on the extreme right or the extreme left. 
were in his eyes a degradation of human dignity no less than a deprivation 
of elementary rights 
Born in London in 1810, the child of an English mother and of a 
distinguished officer who had fought in the army of Condé and later 
under the British flag, Comte Charles de Montalembert was educated in 
England till the age of nine. This background exercised a profound in- 
fluence on thé precocious lad who retained throughout life an affectionate 
admiration for the home of ordered liberty. The most eminent of French 
Anglophils was selected for the London Embassy during the Second 
Republic, but the appointment was vetoed by Palmerston, whose policy 
he had at one time condemned. “I love liberty,” he wrote from the 
Collége de Sainte-Barbe, but he adored his Church still more. He was 
horrified by the impiety and immorality of his schoolfellows, among whom 
no believer in the divinity of Christ could be found. “I soon learned to 
know it was the same in the other classes of the College,” he wrote many 
years laier to one of his old teachers. “Never shall I forget the horrifying 
talk, the blasphemies at the approach of confession and Easter Communion. 
I still keep silence about the dirty language and dirty ways of the majority 
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of these youths. You passed for a good deist, and you would have been 
less popular if you had been anything else. I never heard you say a word 
in your lectures which could encourage incredulity, but I must add that 
I never heard a word which indicated that you had any religious belief. 
Such a system sufficed for parents who did not wish their children to be 
more religious than themselves, but it was monstrous for believing and 
practising Catholics who think that this faith is the most precious heritage 
of their children. I spent two years at Sainte-Barbe where I was very happy. 
| walked at the edge of the abyss without noticing it and my soul gradually 
absorbed the atmosphere which had poisoned everything around me. Had 
I entered earlier and remained longer I should surely have swum with the 
tide. When I was able to measure the depth of the gulf from which I 
had escaped my heart was filled with horror, which was followed by a firm 
resolution to combat a monopoly which contemptuously deprived the 
Church of liberty and Catholic parents of the faith and innocence of 
their children.” 

Visiting Sweden at 19 when his father was Minister in Stockholm he 
was pained to discover that there were only about 300 Catholics in the 
country. Happier emotions were aroused in the following year by a journey 
to Ireland. The Irish, he declared, loved France, and the clergy possessed 
enormous influence. A call on O’Connell proved disappointing, and after 
hearing him speak at a public meeting he dismissed him as merely a 
demagogue. But the movement was greater than the man, and henceforth 
Ireland retained a special place in his heart. ‘“‘My faith and my fervent 
attachment to Catholicism,” he wrote, “have greatly profited by this 
journev.”” The Church, poor but free, was anchored in the hearts of the 
people, whereas in France it was tied to the State and therefore unpopular 
and powerless. A vision of his life’s work rose before him as he mourned 
over the contrast and drew the conclusion that to fulfil its divine mission 
the Church must everywhere be freed from secular control. 

The revolution of 1830 which substituted the Duke of Orleans for 
Charles X failed to revive the waning prestige of the throne. The last 
of the elder line of the Bourbons had few devoted friends, and Montalem- 
bert, though a royalist, was not among them. Though no-one had 
questioned the devotion of the fallen ruler to the Church, he, like his 
predecessors, was a Gallican, and for Montalembert Gallicanism, which 
amounted to State control, was the enemy. The indifference of Louis 

hilippe, on the other hand, was notorious, and when churches were 
sacked and crucifixes broken during the July riots the Government looked 
on with folded arms. Since no-one could feel enthusiasm for drab bourgeois 
monarchy, Montalembert lost interest in thrones without becoming a 
republican, dedicating himself to the uplift of the masses with the Church 
as the principal agent of redemption. 

At this moment when a born commander was looking round for followers 
and a zealous recruit was craving for a leader, Lamennais swept into 
Montalembert’s life like the onrush of a tidal wave. After the revolution 
of 1830 the most dynamic figure in the Catholic world turned his back 
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on his authoritarian past and unfurled the banner of Christian Democracy, 
pledged to reconcile the long estranged Church with the proletariat. A 
new daily paper, /’Avenir, with its watchword Dieu et la Liberté and its 
policy of the independence of the Church, appeared in October, 1830, when 
Montalembert was in Ireland. ‘Fine prospects for Catholicism at last!” 
he excaimed. ‘Freed for ever from its alliance with the civil power it 
will recover its strength, its liberty and its primitive energy, and I am 
resolved to consecrate my time and my studies to the defence of this noble 
cause. If they want me for /’Avenir I will scrap everything.” “All 1 know 
and all I can do I place at your feet,”” he wrote to Lamennais, who replied 
that he would welcome his aid in the noblest of causes, God and liberty; 
the columns of the paper would always be open to him, whatever his theme. 

On the day after his return from Ireland, Montalembert called on 
Lamennais in Paris and established a friendship which was to be his delight 
and inspiration for the next three years. The Abbé was equally impressed 
by the young enthusiast and each opened his heart to the other. “What 
happiness! ” wrote the visitor in his journal. “My fair dreams are on the 
road to fulfilment. This is perhaps the most important day of my life.” 
On his next visit he met Lacordaire, already on the staff of the paper, 
and the two young men became friends for life. Born in 1802, the son of 
a village doctor and trained for the bar, he exchanged his vague Deism 
at the age of 22 for an ardent faith, studied at Saint Sulpice and was 
ordained. ‘‘He frequently repeated,” records Montalembert, “‘that neither 
man nor book was the instrument of his conversion but that a sudden and 
secret stroke of God opened his eyes to the nothingness of irreligion. In a 
single day he became a believer, and once a believer he wished to become 
a priest.”” “I saw in him one of the elect, a Christian Achilles,” declared 
Montalembert 30 years later, “predestined to everything that youth adores 
and desires—genius and glory.”” Thus was formed the celebrated editorial 
board which made /’Avenir a force and a ferment in the life of France 
Never before or since has the Church in any Catholic country possessed 
a daily paper so brimful of reforming and challenging ideas. 

It was not to be plain sailing. Two consecutive issues were seized one 
month after the launching of the enterprise because of an article by 
Lamennais complaining of the oppression of Catholics and another by 
Lacordaire ¢riticizing the nomination of bishops by the State. When the 
prosecutor spoke of priests as the ministers of a foreign sovereign, the 
author fearlessly rejoined: ‘Sir, we are the ministers of someone who is 
nowhere a foreigner—God.”’ The charge was dismissed and the journal 
received encouragement from Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo, de Vigny and 
other celebrities. No one could accuse the editors of sailing under false 
colours. The Church, they believed, needed waking up; only thus could 
it serve the people. The first essential was to liberate it from secular 
control by ending the State nomination of bishops and the State payment 
of the clergy, for no-one could be expected to fight in chains. The 
Revolution had failed for lack of religious inspiration. Thus emancipated, 
the task of the Church was to assume leadership of the democratic move- 
ment set in motion by the ideas of 1789 and developed by Saint Simon 
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and his school. Manual workers needed social legislation, and the wealth 
of the nation should be more justly distributed. Such reforms were in the 
interest of the whole community, for without them the masses would 
threaten public order when the spread of education led them to demand 
greater equality. ‘“‘That is why /’Avenir urges the Church to throw itself 
into the democratic torrent, not in order to arrest it, for that is impossible, 
but to guide it towards its goal without disorder. Then not merely the 
classes but the people would open their eyes and recognize that they were 
brothers with a common Father. Wearying of their old quarrels they would 
lie at the feet of the Father who stretches out His hand only to protect 
and opens His mouth only to bless.”” The programme of /’Avenir, which 
may be defined as Christian Socialism, closely resembles the movement 
in England a few years later associated with the name of Kingsley and 
Maurice. 

That a gigantic effort would be needed to reach the masses the editors 
were well aware, and their columns repeat the lamentations of the Essai 
sur l'Indifférence. “‘In many places,’’ wrote Lamennais, “the priest finds 
himself alone in his deserted temple. His teachings are ignored, his words 
are sterile. While the strong man excites hatred because his domination 
is feared, the weak man moves through the throng under the shield of its 
indifference and contempt.’”’ The simple explanation was that the priest 
had become the gendarme of royalty, an instrument of Government. 
Archbishop Maury had declared that with a good police force and a good 
clergy the Emperor could always be sure of public order. Was it tolerable 
that bishops should be chosen by politicians who might be Protestants, 
Jews, atheists or freemasons? Was that the role which Christ had assigned 
to His apostles? Was it surprising that people witnessing servitude at the 
altar were afraid of God and kept away from the priest? To regain the 
soul of the people he must cease to appear as an agent of power and must 
break with the old parties; no doubt it would be a sacrifice but the gain 
would be worth the price. The editors had no objection to monarchy if 
it carried out the decisions of a representative Chamber and if there was 
no expensive court. 

The demand for the abolition of the Concordat and the Organic Articles 
aroused as much hostility within as without the Church. Since most of 
the bishops and clergy, like the Pope, were firm royalists who desired 
to continue the partnership of throne and altar, the chilly attitude of 
Lamennais towards the dynasty aroused deep resentment; but the more 
he was criticized the more violent he became. When asked how the Church 
could exist without funds from the State, he replied: How could it exist 
without liberty? It flourished in Ireland and America without subvention, 
for the people only loved the priest if he was as poor as themselves. Christ 
had been born in a manger. Back to the simplicity of the primitive 
Church. God would provide for its needs. With emancipation from its 
fetters the road was clear. The slave and the serf had been freed; now it 
was the turn of the working-man. 

G. P. Goocnu 


To he continued. 
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ALBERT CAMUS 


PPLIED to Camus, the statement ‘la mort donne instantanément 
A a un écrivain sa figure définitive”’ is apt indeed. All about him that 

was successive and changing is stilled for ever, and where his 
admirers and detractors were constantly debating his brilliance and his 
shortcomings, they are now unanimous in proclaiming how much he meant 
to them, how much he counted in their life. In the moment of receiving 
the news of the fatal motor accident, Frangois Mauriac delivered to the 
Figaro Littéraire his judgment of the man ‘aux visages multiples, qui 
m'agacait, qui nvirritait parfois, séduisant, certes, mais decevant et a 
propos duquel je changeai souvent d’opinion’’. With such unflinching truth 
would Camus have wished his obituary to be worded: “I do not want to 
lie, nor have people lie to me.” In the foreword to L’Etranger (The 
Outsider), his novel which aroused wide interest in 1942, he explained 
that his hero refuses to lie. It is in this work more than in any other that 
he reveals with proud humility a page of his own life—a life where the 
absurdity of the human condition is the whole theme and where the enigma 
of man’s fate is of the deepest concern. With The Myth of Sisyphus 
which followed, Camus taught his readers how to accept this novel of 
absurdity, this proof of the futility of abstract reasoning. And now, in 
some way, the cessation of his brief career at the age of 46 in such tragic 
fashion, has served to stress this proof even more. 

His play Le Malentendu (Cross Purposes) re-echoes the note of L’Etranger 
and shows how “‘in the universe without solace we must live and breathe, 
and how we pass by each other without our own exile being able to enter 
into communication with the exile of others.”’ Caligula, also written sor 
the theatre, embodies Camus’ pre-occupation during the years leading to 
the Second World War. Although he always denied the label “‘existen- 
tialist” for his own position, and deliberately turned away from the 
abstractions of classical philosophers he proved by his concern for his 
own experience and for what he called “human solitude” that he really 
belonged to the general current of existential thought. He is characteristic 
of so many of his generation in that he can see no explanation for “our 
presence on, earth, no rational design in the universe about us.”” When in 
1947 he published La Peste—the story of the plague suddenly striking the 
city of Oran, he was in fact wielding the pen of a twentieth century Milton 

-the apostle of man’s dignity in the struggle against the forces that assail 
his humanity. He continued to be this same champion in the two post- 
war plays L’Etat de Siége and Les Justes. 

La Chute is a calculated confession—the adventures of a conscience 
laid bare by the process of a methodical introspection. It holds an implicit 
link between the ironic withdrawal of the “penitent judge’’ and Camus’ 
own withdrawal from judgment on the Algerian war. This last short 
narrative and L’Exil et le Royaume, a collection of six short stories, marked 
the beginning of a new period of creative writing. His violent and personal 
revolt has changed to a revolt which seeks moderation, tolerance and 
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communion with other men. There followed the ultimate confirmation 
of Camus’ literary theory and practice—in October, 1957, the Swedish 
Academy awarded him the Nobel Prize for Literature. Camus was 
astonished at his own success. “‘Had I been a judge, I would have voted 
for André Malraux,”’ he said. This tribute is typical of him. Small wonder 
that his achievement surprised him! He was born in the Algerian village 
of Mondovi, near Constantine, in 1913. The following year, his father, 
who was French, was killed in the Battle of the Marne and his mother, 
1 Spaniard, worked hard in humble occupations to support her two small 
sons. It was only natural that education involved a struggle. Furthermore, 
in 1937, when Albert was 24 years old he became the victim of severe 
pulmonary tuberculosis. In L’ Eté a Alger, which he wrote at this time, 
the sentiment is reiterated that ‘“‘everything here breathes the horror of 
dying in a country that invites us to live.” For Camus his native soil 
was always that “land of plenty on the shores of a happy sea’’. Of late 
years, however, wonder and disappointment have been expressed that 
Camus refused to take a more partisan line in his writings on Algeria. It 
was felt not to be consistent with the rest of his life pattern. He had 
played an active part in the Resistance during the German occupation of 
Paris, and had fought for justice and freedom in the post-war years as 
editor of Combat and with the publications of Espoir. It should be 
realized, nevertheless, that the problem of Algeria had been a thorn in the 
side of his political idealism for a very long while. The whole of the third 
volume of Actuelles is devoted to it and covers a span of 20 years. Yet, 
on his own admission, the book was the record of a failure. Perhaps the 
country was too much a part of him—‘a voluptuousness pregnant with 
. terrible truth.”” His patient and determined lucidity may have caused him 
to see further than his compatriots and may have augmented the restrained 
‘nergy so characteristic of him. 

His expression in all the portraits we have of him seems to illustrate 
vhat he said of the land of Algeria: ‘“‘What it demands are clairvoyant 
souls . . . It requires us to make an act of lucidity as one makes an act of 
faith. Singular country, that bestows simultaneously upon the man it 
nurtures its splendour along with its misery.” Jean-Paul Sartre had an 
extremely touching article in France-Observateur. Conscious of the mutual 
suffering they have caused one another in the past, he wrote: “Cela ne 
m’empéchait pas de penser a lui . . . et de me dire: Qu’en dit-il? Qu’en 
dit-il en ce moment?’ Others writing in various organs of the French 
Press have this note in common: “Camus a beaucoup compté dans 
chacune de ces vies, méme dans celles qui ne recevaient plus de la sienne 
cette lumiére qu’elles en attendaient.”’ For these now to re-assert their 
belief in their vocation what better than Camus’ words in L’ Eté? “In the 
midst of winter, I finally learned that there was in me an invincible 
summer.” 

BERYL GASTER 
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THE LIBERATION OF FRANCE 


HE 1870 Sedan disaster led to the collapse of a régime and the 
T Commune; that of 1940, to the collapse of a régime and a débdcle 

so profound that France became incorporated in Nazi fortress-Europe. 
Conferences at Casablanca, Quebec, Cairo, Teheran elaborated the “‘grand 
design” of liberation under Eisenhower’s soldier statesmanship. The Allies 
could accept Laurencie, Weygand, Giraud but not this dissident de Gaulle. 
Churchill was willing to label him “Joan of Arc” and find bishops to 
burn him. Yet from a handful of Free French, he forged le Gouvernement 
Provisoire de la Republique Francaise (GPRF). The Allies, anticipating 
strife, prepared Amgot (Allied Military Government of Occupied Terri- 
tories) to rule his people. De Gaulle rebuffed this affront. On June 6, 
1944, the Normandy assault was launched after Captain Stagg communi- 
cated weather prospects. Next day the Allies entered Bayeux, and a week 
later de Gaulle arrived. Every house was beflagged. So began the 
“plebiscite of flags” that adorned his odyssey. To administer the first freed 
town, he brought sous-prefet Coulet. Calmly he took over from the Vichy 
Rochat. There was no need for Amgot, no Petain-de Gaulle struggle, 
and he obeyed not allied command but GPRF. Yet France was not Gaullist. 
Defeat had numbed her morale, propaganda her will, occupation her 
loyalties. In spite of his failure, the Maréchal’s prestige stood high, and 
since Hitler’s Russian venture, the Resistance included Communists with 
revolutionary dynamism. Resistance had become co-ordinated in the 
Comité Nationale de la Resistance (CNR). Jean Moulin’s execution in 
June, 1943, proved focal. De Gaulle was compelled to work with political 
parties and Communists entered the CNR. How to meet their pressures: 
So parallel to Communist-controlled organizations, de Gaulle created others 
with effective power, /a Délégation Generale under Bidault; Koenig to 
command les Forces Francaises de I’Interieur (FFI) when the Comité 
d’ Action Militaire came under the influence of Villon and Kriegel-Valri- 
mont. For he waged unremitting combat against those who wished to use 
Resistance to install Marxism. With Koenig, hero of Bir-Hakem, Passy and 
Soustelle, the three musketeers of the epic, France was organized into North 
and South zones under a Délégué Militaire du Zone (DMZ) subordinated 
to la Délégation Militaire Nationale (DMN), first under Bourgés-Manourey 
but as the English considered him too young, Chaban-Delmas. The zones 
were subdivided into six regions, to which food, arms and money were 
parachuted. And Resistance was throwing up leaders of capacity: 
Grandval, Malraux-Koenig, Schumann, Duchesne were broadcasting hopes, 
Captain Mamy elaborated victory plans, Vert to sabotage railways, Tortue 
roads, Bleu cables. Col. Gambeau organized Block Planning for a nation- 
wide intervention for J day. Michel Debré and Taitgen organized republi- 
can commissaires to administer freed areas. Ubiquitous, spontaneous 
maquis nationalized the resurrection. Mont Mouchet, where stands the 
National Maquis Memorial, and Vercors, where a republic developed with 
the help of the writers Gosse, Dalloz Prévost, Beuve-Mery, were legendary. 
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When General Déléstraint, Resistance’s military chief, was arrested in 
June, 1943, they lost a guiding hand and help became lost in political 
intrigue. 

By July, Calvados and la Manche were freed and Patton struck for 
Brittany. Liberating differences emerged, with no general pattern. On the 
whole, north of the Loire and east of the Rhéne, regular forces liberated 
and there the transfer of power was relatively orderly and raised few 
political problems. But in the centre and south west, local maquis liberated 
without the restraints of authority, and there revenge predominated in an 
atmosphere of civil strife. When Caen was liberated there remained some 
thousand of her population of 32,000, Avranches had 35 alive, Saint Lo, 
“capital of ruins’, had ten. Vandalism and pillage added to the desolation 
The FFI played a secondary role in Normandy’s liberation. In Brittany 
they co-operated as equals, recalling Chouan heroism. When Block Planning 
announced landings, Colonel Maurice mobilized at St. Marcel and rallied 
to Patton’s forces. Rennes was freed, FFI liberated St. Brieuc. Hitler was 
begged to declare Saint Malo an open town but there came his ritual order: 
“Fight to the last man and last stone.”” The Allies also met the milice in 
Rennes, Jean de Suelan’s autonomists in St. Brieuc, and Georgians from 
Vlassoff’s army created an atmosphere of horror and the retreating foe 
committed savage excesses. Sabotage too proved effective. In vain Goeritz 
brought German railwaymen to man the SNCF, but no reinforcements 
could reach troops in action. A chef d’oeuvre was to use Laval’s 
privileged train to carry letters to London via Concarneau, keeping the 
Allies informed of V1 bases and V2 liquid explosives stored in Chartres. 

Throughout July the Wehrmacht was in retreat, and by August de Gaulle 
arrived in Rambuillet. His authority had grown immeasurably. His 
acceptance was unambiguous, and following Washington and Vatican 
missions he had secured an agreement granting the GPRF de facto authority 
of civil government. He had not been informed of the Normandy landings, 
Operation Overlord; he was now a welcome ally in the forthcoming 
Provencal landings, Operation Anvil. He insisted that French arms should 
liberate Paris and Leclerc was on the march. Paris, the centre of hopes, 
was however in danger of starvation. Unemployment was rife, gas and 
electricity cut. The political situation was as desperate. Anti-Gaullists 
formed a Comité Nationale des Corps Elus de la Republique claiming to 
stem from Resistance and the support of Murphy and Leahy. Laval 
planned to dismiss the ultra-collaborationists Déat, Darnand, Bonnard and 
Brinon, release Herriot, recall the Assembly and meet the Allies with 
himself in control. More dangerous were insurrectionist activities. Tollet, 
a Communist, presided over the Comité de Liberation which prepared for 
the barricades with Professor Debré and Pasteur Radot to care for the 
wounded. Hitler had recalled Stulpnagel, had compromised in Stauffen- 
burg’s plot and had appointed Choltitz ‘to destroy Paris completely, to cut 
off water so that Paris should become a plague centre.”’ France was 
fortunate, for the dice were not entirely against her; Choltitz was no Nazi. 
On appeals from Taittinger, President du Conseil Municipal, Muzy, the 
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Red Cross delegate, and Nordling, the Swedish consul general, he arranged 
with Brauchitsch, Speidel and Abetz, in words of double meaning that 
Paris should not be destroyed. Counter-spies Bender and Pastor informed 
Eisenhower. Tollet was outmanceuvred and Gaullist Fleuret became Prefet. 
In the hungry capital fighting increased, police joined the Resistance, Leclerc 
secured Bradley’s permission to hasten his march. Fighting was fierce 
during liberation week, August 18-25. Carillons and the Marseilleise 
announced liberating troops as Colonel Billotte brought Choltitz from the 
Hotel Meurice to sign the capitulation. So was Paris saved and the wild 
welcome given to de Gaulle indicated vox populi. Admiral Auphin handed 
him Pétain’s message. Pétainists reproached de Gaulle for not having 
accepted the offer, thereby legitimizing his régime. But there was the same 
objection as to Bidault’s plea to proclaim the Republic. “‘She had never 
ceased to exist,” retorted de Gaulle. To proclaim the Republic would 
admit the legitimacy of Vichy’s authority and legalize her actions. 
While Gaullism triumphed in Paris, Pétainism collapsed in its cradle. 
On August 17 Ingrand and Gaspard met an emissary of Pétain who sought 
to have himself kidnapped by the maquis. For on August 15 Operation 
Anvil had begun and de Lattre de Tessigny (under Patch) had landed at 
Cavalaire. They launched their attack on Toulon, premier military base, 
and Marseilles, premier commercial port. Ruhfuss in Toulon and Shaeffer 
in Marseilles proclaimed a state of seige, as FFI attacked and FTP (Francs 
Tireurs Partisans) occupied the Prefectures and formed insurrectional 
committees. In Marseilles confusion was increased by the sirocco and 
the stifling smoke from bombed oil works. In spite of Hitlerian orders 
to blow up the ports and never to surrender, before the combined attacks 
they hauled down their flags on August 27. Victory cost dear, the ports 
were in ruins, the number of dead high. Fortunately commissaires took 
over, Diethelm in Toulon and Aubrac in Marseilles. It was now a race 
for Grenoble and Lyon. On August 19 Colonel Zeller had landed at 
St. Tropez and roused the maquis, who liberated the Basses Alpes and 
cleared the path for troops, who debouched along the Route Napolécn. 
The battle for Grenoble proved brief. The Germans blew up their depots 
and fled. The Wehrmacht was now threatened with encirclement. Overlord 
and Anvil acted as pincers. Lyon, “‘capital of resistance’, was in the way. 
Here had been recruited l’Armée des Alpes, alone to escape disaster. 
On the occupation of the Free Zone in November, 1942, civil resistance 
increased. Combat, Temoignage Chrétien, Liberation, La Voix du Peuple, 
became clandestine voices that kept honour aflame. Col. Descours re- 
grouped the maquis and with regular troops launched the attack. The foe 
at bay behaved with reckless cruelty. Atrocities at Bron and Saint-Genis- 
Laval moved Gerlier, the ‘‘cardinal of resistance’’, to protest to the Gestapo 
chief Knapp, and commissaire Yves Farge to the Red Cross. When the 
town fell the FTP exacted stern reprisals and liberation grew bloodstained. 
The trap closed, and de Lattre and Leclerc met on September 12 at Nod. 
Within the large area between the Pyrenees and the Loire and the 
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Atlantic and the Rhéne, the FTP attack on Tarbes gave the signal for 
general action. The foe retreated from Pau, Orthez and Dax, leaving 
behind tortured prisoners and the free corps meted out “‘people’s justice” 
on collaborators. In the Corréze, Gard and Dordogne liberation was the 
work mainly of FTP-dominated maquis, and as old scores were paid off 
atrocities were frequent. For the maquis here had a mixed following, 
escapees from Saukel’s labour requisitions, Spanish guerillas and robber 
bands. Sober citizens had sought shelter even in the milice to escape the red 
maquis. In the Herault the struggle between the maquis rouge-vif and 
blanc-vif recalled the Restoration white terror. In an atmosphere of civil 
war, FTP challenged Gaullist efforts to liberate without revolution. In 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Montpellier and Limoges, liberated by the red maquis, 
Communists had to be dislodged. Colonel Drilhe in Bordeaux had to use 
subterfuge, struggling against FTP supported by Spanish anarchist and 
Communist refugees. At Toulouse where Ravanol led the red liberation, 
the arrival of André Philip, who appointed Bertaux commissaire, just held 
the situation. At Montpellier, Gilbert de Chambrun dominated the revolu- 
tionary liberation and there was long doubt when Zeller was appointed 
commissaire. At Limoges, Guingouin ‘“‘the Limousin Tito”, the ‘“Prefet du 
Maquis’’, lorded over an area riddled with feuds, while a Jacquerie 
terrorized. Even de Gaulle’s arrival did not allay the danger. He deter- 
mined to combat it at its source. In December, 1944, he went to Moscow 
and secured the Franco-Soviet Pact. Thorez and Jeannette Vermersch 
returned and declared against “patriotic militias’, Communism’s armed 
forces, and Duclos and Franchon obeyed Moscow’s directives. Stalin did 
not wish to compromise relations with the U.S.A. and Great Britain by 
premature operations in France. In 1944 he still needed his allies. 

The Battle of France continued till September. Then began the Battle 
of the Frontiers. Hitler dare not retreat for Wagner in Alsace and Burckel 
in Lorraine had done all that legalized cruelty could to Germanize them. 
[hree armies invaded under Montgomery, Bradley and Devers. After the 
“Bataille des Sapins’’, the French homecoming into Saverne and Strasbourg 
(surrendered by Vaterrode on November 25), was greeted with delirious 
joy. Forts on the Atlantic wall still held. In October, 1944, de Gaulle 
created les Forces Francaises de l’Ouest, under Larminat, who with maquis 
units, cleared France of the foe. Royan was razed by aerial attack. On 
May 8 Schirlitz surrendered La Rochelle. St. Nazaire and Lorient followed 
next day, while Frisius capitulated at Dunkirk. So passed Vichy, without 
a struggle. Not merely was it the product of enemy triumph; it had become 
its mouthpiece, based on sham legality secured in a panic twilight. So 
triumphed de Gaulle, whose genius conceived and whose industry fashioned 
victory from defeat. Events justified his haughty and lofty claim ‘‘Moi. 
La France’. Such was its intensity that no-one mocked. Yet a rift appeared 
in the “‘grand design’’ of liberation: where the Soviets liberated they sub- 
stituted the hammer and sickle for the swastika, and where the Allies thrust 
hack the foe they returned to the vanquished their dignity. 

VICTOR COHEN 
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CHINA’S TECHNICAL POSITION 


WO factors have combined to make the world at large believe that 
Communist China is on the threshold of a vast technological 
revolution analogous to that of Soviet Russia. Western assessments, 

based upon population figures and the undoubted enthusiasm of the 
Communist rulers of Peking, have been combined with the increase in the 
export of industrial products undercutting competitors throughout the Far 
East. Russian and Asian sources, quoting Communist Chinese sources, 
have for the past ten years or so become influenced by the detailed and 
overwhelming statistics published and broadcast to the outside world by 
every available method. A further contributory factor may be the fact that 
Soviet satellite successes have led some to expect that what the Communists 
call ‘‘crash programmes” (maximum efforts) might produce results in a 
country where every aspect of science, industry and research are in the 
hands of a centralized authority. 

“The East Wind will overcome the West”: this is the doctrine which 
Moscow and Peking alike have adopted in scientific matters. The confusion 
of propaganda and fact recently went so far that certain Western observers 
recently predicted that the Communist Chinese would fire their first 
satellite-bearing rocket towards the end of 1959. It is most instructive to 
base an assessment of contemporary Mainland Chinese science and 
technology upon a factual review of past and present conditions. 
Theorizing from material provided by the Communists linked with propa- 
ganda objectives is more likely to be unproductive. The present Chinese 
régime on the Mainland has based its theoretical science upon the former 
Central Academy of Science, and the old Peking Research Institute. Soviet 
Russia contributed in several directions after the Communist victory over 
Chiang Kai-shek. In the October of 1957 an agreement was signed between 
the two collectivist States to the effect that scientists of the countries should 
make co-operative efforts in no less than 89 varieties of scientific work. 
Moscow for her part also agreed to send 288 experts to help the Chinese. 
The following January a special Agreement provided for Russian aid for 
the development of technological studies. Early in 1959 delegates of 
Communist China and Russia arranged in Peking that the latter nation 
would assist in the construction of heavy industrial plants, the exploration 
of mines, chemical works and the manufacture of machinery. The 
expansion of science in China seems largely dependent upon Russia. 
Observers who quote the export from China of pharmaceutical goods and 
high-grade machine-tools to the Far East as evidence of Communist pro- 
gress from scratch were recently somewhat discountenanced by the 
revelation that, for reasons of “‘face’’, the Peking régime had been buying 
these items from Europe and reselling them at below cost. In the matter of 
atomic energy, Russians started a nuclear research institute in China in 
1958. No further information is available, but it has been suggested that 
the news that the Chinese are still working upon certain problems of 
uranium indicates that their elder brothers have not given them the full 
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information that would be expected in a free interchange of scientific 
knowledge in this sphere. 

An analysis of the bases of Chinese science today shows extraordinary 
conditions which would militate against any significant development of 
scientific and industrial power for at least several years to come. The 
country, for instance, lacks trained scientists. "The Communist Director 
of the Peking Academy of Science himself reports that there are in all 
5,506 scientific workers in China. This includes the veriest beginners. 
This figure may be contrasted with 900,000 in the United States and a 
quarter of a million professional scientists in the Soviet Union. Britain, 
with a population less than one-eighth that of Communist China, has more 
than 32 times as many trained scientists. The Communist Prime Minister, 
Mr. Chou En-lai, has himself indicated that most of the scientists on the 
Mainland have little interest in their work. This position has been brought 
about to some extent by the Communist Party’s attitude towards science 
within the country; whatever external propaganda may say, Mr. Nich 
Yung-chen (Chairman of the Scientific Planning Board of Peking) has put 
it on record that Chinese scientific workers are not enthusiasts: ‘Many 
scientists are not willing to carry out the research tasks assigned to them 
by the Government; and they seem to have no interest in science and 
technology at all.” One reason for this apathy undoubtedly is the quaint 
dictum of Communist leaders to the effect that science comes from 
practical experience; therefore book-learning is secondary to practice. As 
a result, many theoreticians have been sent to remote places to work with 
their hands. This is said to be caused by the necessity of subduing the 
intellectuals. The shortage of research facilities may well have contributed 
to Chinese despair on the scientific front. Instruments supplied by the 
other Communist bloc countries are alleged to have rusted away due to 
the ignorance of the scientists as to their uses. A further disastrous 
development among practical scientists in Communist China was the 
failure of the “‘crash-programme”’ to produce steel from ordinary domestic 
hearths by time-honoured traditional methods. Although this undertaking 
was abandoned, the psychological effect upon people, Party and scientists 
alike has made the very term “backyard furnace”’ associated with miserable 
failure. 

The recent disastrous floods throughout continental China have con- 
tributed towards setting the clock back where material progress is concerned. 
Science and industry have been taking second place to rehabilitation and 
the production of food crops of all kinds. The breakdown of the ‘‘com- 
mune”’ system, in which people were given working and living units on the 
beehive principle has meant that plans for the utilization of these com- 
munities in scientific development and even as minor industries have had 
to be shelved. All in all, it seems that Communist China has a long way 
to go in science and industry. 

S. J. FISHANE 
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WASHINGTON’S PANAMA HEADACHE 


X INCE Colonel Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal, a number of events 
4 have occurred in Panama which have shaken Washington’s com- 
placency regarding the Panama Canal. It did not take long thereafter 
for the Panamanians to indicate to Washington that the status of the Canal 
was not at all a closed question. The sharpening of the issue induced 
the late John Foster Dulles to deal with the difference in the status of the 
two big canals at a press conference and to restate the historical U.S. 
claim to sovereignty over the Canal Zone, and culminated in the effort, 
on November 3, 1959, of the Panamanian extremists to invade the zone 
and raise their flag there. When U.S. border police repulsed them, they 
rioted in Panama City, the capital. A few days later another outbreak 
had to be suppressed by the Panamanian National Guard with the help of 
U.S. troops—and vandalism followed both repulses. In fact, some 150 
taut-faced demonstrators and students advanced on the U.S. Embassy, 
hauled down the U.S. flag, ripped it to shreds, and hoisted Panama’s flag. 
Washington’s reaction was confused. President Eisenhower thought that 
the affair was “puzzling” and stressed that the treaty, by which the Canal 
was first built, has been modified twice, each revision granting “‘a greater 
degree or level of rights to the Panamanians.” 

What, then, is the trouble? The political, historical, economic and 
emotional causes go back to 1903 when President Theodore Roosevelt, 
under the influence of the geo-political theories of Admiral Alfred Thayer 
Mahan, decided that the U.S. must construct a canal through the section 
of the isthmus then controlled by Colombia. 

The history of Panama goes back to 1513 when Vasco Nufiez de Balboa 
reached, with considerable difficulties, the Pacific Coast by siruggling 
through the 50 miles of jungle from the Atlantic coast; he was the first 
white man to gaze on the broad expanse of the Pacific Ocean. Three 
years later, Pedro Arias de Avila, Governor of the Spanish colony on 
the Atlantic coast, came to a native fishing village on the shores of the 
Pacific, and adopted the name “‘panama”’ (the Indian word for “tabundance 
of fish’’) for the region; he founded also the City of Panama on August 15, 
1519. Thereafter its borderlines reached out into the surrounding regions 
even as far as Chile and what is now Argentina. But eventually the border 
was reduced to practically the present area. Panama became a great 
distributing centre from which Spain was sending its merchandise to its 
colonies in the New World; at that time the city was connected with 
Porto Bello on the Atlantic by a stone-paved highway, until its usefulness 
became limited by the railroad line built across the isthmus in 1850-1855. 
In 1821 Panama joined Colombia and stayed within its sovereignty for 
82 years in spite of its frequent attempts to break away. When the 
Colombian Senate rejected U.S. proposals for canal rights over the narrow 
isthmus, Panama proclaimed its independence in 1903; U.S. Marines 
restrained Colombian solders from interfering on the ground that the U.S. 
Colombian Treaty of 1846 gave the U.S. the right to keep the isthmus open. 
The U.S.-Panama Treaty of 1903, under which the U.S. acquired the 
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10-mile-wide Canal Zone bisecting Panama, reads: “‘The Republic of 
Panama grants to the United States all the rights, power and authority 
within the zone . . . which the (U.S.) would possess and exercise if it were 
the sovereign ” The phrasing was designed to avoid offending the 
sensibilities of Panamanian nationalists. Washington put down $10,000,000 
and agreed to pay $250,000,000 ($430,000 after devaluation of the US. 
dollar in 1933) each year. During World War II, the U.S. was given the 
right to form a number of bases in Panama; all were evacuated in 1948, 
however, after the Panama Assembly rejected the 10-year lease agreement 
of December 22, 1947. 

The Republic lies entirely in the tropic zone. Due to the U.S. sanitation 
methods introduced by Canal Zone officials, Panama is one of the healthiest 
tropical states today. The main railway is the U.S. Government-owned 
Panama railroad, 47.64 miles long, bridging the isthmus from Panama 
City to Colén. (The Chiriqui Railway, a Government-owned enterprise, 
connects the port of Pedregal with David and Boquete, a distance of 33 
miles; the United Fruit Company operates the third line about 150 miles 
radiating from Almirante and it is used mostly for the transport of 
bananas.) But the advent of the airplane has become of prime importance 
in recent years. Panama City and Colén account for more than one-fifth 
of the population. Although both cities lie within the limits of what is 
known as the Canal Zone, both are under the control of the Government 
of Panama. (In recent years many foreign ships have registered in Panama 
to escape high labour costs and Government regulations of other states.) 
The Canal is the country’s biggest economic asset; about a third of the 
national income is usually secured fromi the wages of Panamanians working 
in the Canal Zone, or from cash spent by U.S. personnel in the Zone. 
The ocean short cut brings in more than 40 million dollars a year in tolls, 
and a new Canal Zone treaty was signed in 1955, giving Panama $1,930,000 
a year from Canal revenue (this compares with a net profit of 2.6 million 
made by the U.S. in the last fiscal year). 

From this complex situation emerge certain Panamanian demands. The 
extreme nationalists have been promoting canal-baiting, an old tradition 
in Panama, with the help of Communists and followers of Cuba’s Fidel 
Castro, resenting especially the fact that the Canal, ruled by a foreign 
power, cuts their country in two. It is true that, economically, to the poor 
and unemployed, the Canal has stood as a shining example of prosperity, 
but plain greed is also involved and the leaders are pressing for more 
jobs, higher wages and a bigger direct payment. Although the Communist 
Party is poorly organized and weak here, it is known that Moscow is 
spending millions of dollars here since, from the viewpoint of the Kremlin, 
this branch is the most strategically located in the Caribbean area. 

Officially, President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., of Panama, is favouring 
patience and rejected a recent suggestion that the strategic waterway be 
turned over to the Organization of American States. But he is also con- 
fronted with certain social and economic realities, resulting especially 
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from a spurt in Panama’s population over the last two decades. The recent 
rate of increase has averaged 3.5 per cent a year, the total rising from 
576,000 in 1937 to 962,000 at the beginning of 1958. In such circumstances, 
the diminishing importance of revenues from Canal tolls has stimulated the 
administration to the exploitation of natural resources that were left largely 
neglected during the first half century of Panama’s existence; they include 
enough good land to feed all sections of the country, exclusive of the 
jungles and swamps of Darien, and a climate favouring every type of 
tropical agriculture. In addition, the highlands constitute promising loca- 
tions for cattle and dairy farms, more of which could prosper under proper 
conditions of investment and management. But the troubles in Panama 
have also raised serious questions in Washington whether, after all, the 
control of the Canal is but an obsolete shibboleth. 

Historically, the strategic value of the Canal to the United States was 
stressed, and at the turn of the century the need for a waterway across 
the Isthmus was proved by the Spanish-American War exploit of the Oregon, 
steaming at flank speed from Puget Sound to Cuban waters by way of 
the Magellan Straits—-a distance three times what it would have been had 
the Canal been built. The Canal’s contribution, as pointed out by the 
spiritual father of the whole idea, Admiral Mahan, in 1912, was to provide 
the American Navy with means of communication between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. “Communications,” wrote the great authority on sea- 
power, “dominate war in all its aspects.” The 1914-1918 War came a 
month before the opening of the newly built Canal, and confirmed the 
claims made for a trans-isthmian waterway; the efficiency of the American 
Navy was doubled and the supply of key raw materials from abroad was 
greatly accelerated. When World War II opened, naval power was stiil 
evaluated as being America’s primary defence. The Atlantic, Pacific and 
Asiatic fleets could meet anywhere in the world within three weeks, thanks 
to the Panama Canal. Hence the course of the war did not do away with 
the faith of Americans in the paramount importance of the Canal 

Since 1945 the strategic importance of the Canal has, however, under- 
gone a re-valuation, thanks to the technological developments and new 
strategic concepts. There now exists a two-ocean fleet, with aircraft carriers 
whose beam and canted decks are too big for the Gaillard narrows. Swift 
wartime mobilization is now better served by continental means of trans- 
portation on land and in the air. Here the most important role is played 
by high speed highways and jet-propelled military and civilian air transport 
links. Continental pipelines transport oil at a lower cost than the tankers’ 
carrying inter-coastal trade. Furthermore, the industrial development of 
the American west coast has diverted petroleum products to local con- 
sumption. And, in recent years, it is apparent that the Arctic Ocean can 
offer an alternative strategic route which will chop off 5,000 miles from the 
11,200 miles separating Tokyo and London. The Canal’s vulnerability in 
an atomic-missile war has been shown by the war games of April, 1957, 
and the danger of sabotage by damaging the locks was acknowledged even 
before the Canal was built. Thus, since World War II, Washington has 
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assigned the Canal a low strategic priority, and protection there is merely 
skeletal: two anti-aircraft battalions and one infantry regiment, token 
submarine and surface patrols by the navy and no permanent units of 
combat aircraft. This strategic aspect is, interestingly enough, in direct 
contrast to its peaceful importance, since the Canal is breaking all records 
in volume of traffic; in fact, in 1959 more ships used the Canal than during 
the same period in 1958, and this was a record year. All in all, then, the 
Canal is, militarily, becoming a nuisance to Washington—and at a time 
when the Canal is booming commercially as never before. 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 

University of Bridgeport, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


THE SUDAN TODAY 


HE fourth anniversary of the Sudan’s establishment as an independent 
State was celebrated on January | this year, for it was on that date 
in 1956 that a new democratic nation was created. This enabled the 

Sudanese people to manage their own affairs in their own way through a 
Parliament elected by the people. At that time it was sincerely believed 
that the Sudan was ready for independence for the United Kingdom 
Government had previously introduced successive measures for training 
the Sudanese to undertake political responsibility. Instead of bringing 
further economic and social progress and prosperity, independence resulted 
in continued political instability which not only retarded the country’s 
advancement but also threatened its independence. Therefore, in the early 
hours of the morning on.November 17, 1958, a bloodless and peaceful 
revolution took place when the army, under the command of General 
Abboud, took over the Government of the Sudan and established a 
military dictatorship without any opposition from the political parties. 
The army immediately suspended the Constitution, dissolved Parliament 
and abolished the five-man Supreme Council. It set up a Supreme Military 
Council and a Council of Ministers composed of military and civilian 
members with General Abboud as Prime Minister. The Ministers were 
given full powers available to them under a military dictatorship so that 
they could remove any factors which might interfere with the aims of the 
new régime. These powers have been fully exercised as there is neither 
freedom of speech nor of any kind of association. It has been necessary 
for the régime to enforce such severe measures in order to prevent the 
uprising of any political organization under foreign influence. 

The main cause why democracy has so far failed to work in the Sudan 
is because the three main political parties—the Umma Party, the People’s 
Democratic Party and the National Unionist Party—failed to reach a 
compromise on the kind of foreign policy which the country should 
follow. This was further complicated by the fact that no party obtained 
sufficient seats in the House of Representatives to form a single party 
government. The Umma Party stood for maintaining close relations with 
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the United Kingdom and the West, and were suspicious of Egypt’s intentions 
towards the Sudan; the P.D.P. wanted a more friendly attitude towards 
Egypt and a closer association with the East, while the N.U.P., fearing 
Egyptian interference, was still friendly towards Egypt. It was, therefore, 
impossible for the coalition of the Umma Party and the P.D.P. under 
the Premiership of Abdullah Khalid to reach any final decisions during 
the time it governed the country between July, 1956, and November, 1958. 
However, the roots of the politica! crisis were formed in August, 1958, 
when the Umma Party opened negotiations for forming a coalition with 
the N.U.P., and these continued until November 16 when an agreement 
was reached. But in October leaders of the P.D.P. and N.U.P. met in 
Cairo and this aroused the suspicions of the Army and Abdullah Khalil, 
and a group of senior officers decided that the proposed coalition of the 
Umma Party and the N.U.P. would create an insecure position for Abdullah 
Khalil. Thus, the Sudan was turned from a democratic State into a military 
dictatorship overnight. 

For almost 12 months the only open opposition which the régime faced 
came from within the army itself, and up to the time of the first anniversary 
of the Revolution in November, 1959, dissident officers had attempted 
three coups against General Abboud. The first took place in March, the 
other in May and the third a week before the November celebrations. All 
attempts were unsuccessful and the officers involved arrested. Neverthe- 
less, the Government has only been partly successful in curtailing the 
political aspirations of the Sudanese. This became apparent as the first 
year of military rule came to a close and a growing desire for a return to 
civilian rule was displayed. Students and a railway trade union delegation 
appealed to General Abboud for the re-establishment of a democratic 
Government, but the delegates were immediately sent to gaol. The other 
opposition to the régime comes from the Ansar-Moslem sect, headed | 
El Mahdi, whose father, Sir El Mahdi, who died in March, 1959, wi 
head of the Umma Party. Sir El Mahdi approved of a temporary military 
government until things were normal, when parliamentary government 
should be restored. His son believes that the time for this has now come 
and to support this claim he has openly criticized the agreement with 
Egypt over the future distribution of the Nile waters. It is believed that 
former members of the N.U.P. support him. Therefore, the régime is faced 
with opposition from several quarters which might shortly compel it to 
allow politics to participate again in the running of the country in order 
to avoid any general unrest. Undoubtedly opposition is encouraged by the 
Communists, who have exerted a great influence on most walks of life 
in the Sudan despite the measures taken since May, 1958, to combat it. 
As an illegal organization the Communist Party has existed under various 
names in the Sudan since 1946, and its supporters control most of the trade 
unions and the Sudan Workers’ Trade Union Federation. Moreover, it 
has a profound influence in the professional associations as well as in the 
women’s and youth organizations. It is probably the Government’s most 
powerful opponent, especially as Communist sympathizers are among the 
young army officers. A return to democratic methods could at present 
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result in the pro-Communists playing a decisive part in the political life 
of the country. 

One of the main tasks which the régime has had to face has been to 
restore economic stability and with this it has had a considerable measure of 
success. Cotton is the mainstay of the Sudanese economy and provides 
60 per cent of the country’s foreign currency. Despite a record crop in 
1956-57, a third of the cotton produced was sold because of a decree 
which fixed reserved prices for sale by auction. The yield in 1957-58 was 
very poor, and this was accompanied by a fall in demand and in prices. 
This caused the country’s free sterling reserves to fall from £S.35.7 million 
at the beginning of 1957 to £8.4.8 million at the end of 1958. In addition 
£S.1.7 million had been drawn from the International Monetary Fund, and 
a short-term loan of £8.2.9 million was borrowed by the Sudan Gezira 
Board, the main cotton producer. Faced with this precarious situation 
the new régime immediately concluded the credit finance of imports with 
the United States to the value of £S8.5.2 million, the United Kingdom 
£§.4.9 million and West Germany £S.2 million. Furthermore, the fixed 
reserve price of cotton was abolished in January, 1959, although the right 
to withdrawn cotton from auction was retained. All the 1958-59 crop 
was sold, but at a somewhat lower price. This enabled the Sudan Gezira 
Board to repay its loans, and the country’s free sterling reserves had 
accumulated to over £8.30 million by the end of August, while import 
restrictions introduced in April, 1958, were relaxed. Even so a rise in 
the general standard of living will not be forthcoming until cotton prices 
improve or there is an increase in the production of other commodities. 

The Budget revenue for 1959-60 is estimated at £42,885,631 and 
expenditure at £42,779,764, leaving a smali surplus. The increase on 
either side is £S.4 million over the previous Budget. Much of the increased 
revenue came from higher import duties, and that in expenditure is due 
to heavier commitments in the education, health and security services. 
Moreover, £S.8.6 million is being spent on new development schemes in 
the current financial year. These include a hydro-electric plant at Sennar 
on the Blue Nile and the Managil Extension to the Gezira irrigated area. 
United States capital is financing the building of a number of factories, 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development has 
advanced £S.14.3 million for developing the railways. Last August an 
important oil prospecting agreement was concluded with the Italian oil 
company AGIP, under which the company is paying £S.6,000 for licences 
for prospecting along the Red Sea coast and in Sudanese territorial waters. 
All these projects are helping to speed up the country’s economic recovery. 
The régime has also been successful in reaching an agreement with Egypt 
over the distribution of the Nile waters, which has been the subject of 
negotiations for almost six years. Under the agreement Egypt will pay 
£15 million. compensation for land flooded on the High Aswan project, 
while the Sudan will lend Egypt 1.5 milliard cubic meters of water. 

Now that the foundations for establishing a stable economy have been 
laid, it remains to be seen how long General Abboud will continue to 
run the country without politics. However, a return to civilian government 
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is unlikely until it is certain that political considerations will not hinder 
that progress which has already been made, and Sudanese party politics 
are entirely free from foreign influence. 

E. H. RAWLINGS 


IBIZA—THE ISLAND OF NIGHTINGALES 


HE first impression is of a pyramid, save that the stone is the colour 

of salt. For the last half-hour we have been hugging the northern 

shores of Ibiza, watching the dawn throw its long lassoes of light 
over the black, barbaric rocks of the coast-line; here, more than at either 
Barcelona or Valencia, the land sweats under the sun. Then as we 
suddenly swing round into the harbour, the rows of houses gay with 
hangings seem to meet in a three-cornered fiesta hat. There has been a 
momentary quivering of the holds, a spurring hard of this horse—since 
that is quite literally what the Princess Mahon is to her Spanish crew, 
a sea-horse—until now, by comparison, all is still as the small skiffs carry 
our ropes to the posterns at the water’s edge. The Civil Guard order and 
counter-order instructions about the gangways. The fences that earlier 
ihis morning penned the garrison goats to the castle walls are hastily 
brought, set at one angle, then another, all in the vain hope of imposing 
a brief Customs check in the next few minutes. Tempers rise as the ship’s 
bell sounds; but already the notes appear sour in the hot, perspiring air; 
the pure milky tones that beat out the watches of the night have been lost. 
There is something harsh and wooden in the bell-metal—the right music 
for Ibiza, the most savage of the Balearic Isles. 

* * * 

Our hotel proprietor drives us to the centre of the port, asking us to 
wait uno momento. An hour later he returns laden with things, among 
them boot-laces, scissors and razor blades. There has been time to 
acclimatize ourselves to the slow, jogging rhythm of the island where the 
roads flower from the capital, each separately, so that every journey 
means a return to this centre, the noonday dust dictating its own speed- 
limit of 20 miles per hour. Half-way down the Jesus Avenue, leading 
to Saint Eulalia del Rio, the proprietor’s cousin joins us. She is dressed 
in black, her skin the colour of dates. Work in the fields has pressed the 
juice of existence dry, and this is a community where primarily the young 
and the old count. Beneath the great white bridal blossoms that line the 
route, crouching squaws like black dots litter the plain; and indeed the 
Phoenician, Greek and Red Indian invaders have all left their mark. 
Blindfolded and harnessed, horses turn water-wheels throughout the day. 
A few chickens run into the road. And then it is the same all over 
again——the white blossoms, the horses, the chickens. 

As we sweep round into Saint Eulalia, we cross the one and only river 
with its tributaries dispersed by a vast irrigation scheme for miles through 
the terracotta soil. This is the second largest village (the port is the 
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island’s one town), and already the foundations for three new hotels are 
laid. An open-air arena for dancing is under construction—though in 
the meantime an arrow points to a side entrance advertising beer and 
ham sandwiches. But at the Kiosko, in the main square, the turkeys strut 
in and out of the tables. Here, the Costa Brava influence is still far away, 
and paulo, with its syrupy taste—not quite port, not quite ““Metatone’”— 
remains the local aperitif; its chief rivals are pernod or brandy at a peseta 
a glass, or limonados naturala straight from the trees at two pesetas. The 
daily bus has drawn in and a woman steps off it in trousers, a “sloppy 
joe” slung around her shoulders. Another lowers her pitcher to watch. 
The men who are playing dominoes stop; the recaptured moment of 
Catalan strategy of 1936 is forgotten. Their teeth assume the quality of 
melon seeds for the spitting, and a violent hissing ensues. The modern 
world is curiously alien in this biblical setting. Not so long ago they 
stoned a woman who, unaccompanied, drove this way. 

The horizon is clear and now in all the penetrating glare of the 
Mediterranean there comes the nostalgia for the grey waters of the Camden 
Town lock or the cosy cups of tea drunk in bed-sitting-rooms off Notting 
Hill Gate. There is a feeling of nakedness and exposure. The eye needs 
its own dark room for development since too much light blinds the retina. 
[his is the traveller’s paradox—the need to be blinded to see, the need 
to take home the negative on trust. The photographs that we have taken 
will become more than mementoes when later they are fixed into loose 
corners of eighteenth century prints of Dr. Johnson, or laid along the 
mantelpiece. Instead they will become the fixed reality. Only a memory 
of the whiteness of the blossom will stay, the heavy sagging petals cascading 
with a whiteness as of snow before roof-tops have smirched it. 

And then the sound of the nightingales. As the afternoon draws into 
night and darkness suddenly clamps down, so we sit, as though crouched 
over a gas fire, by the ten watt bulbs. Out in the bay the pilot lights come 
on one after the other, stringing a necklace from shore to shore. Above 
the verandah the bamboo shoots whisper with their own secret life. The 
proprietor’s son is tuned in to Barcelona, his black pupils swelling with 
remembered pride at a boy’s first encounter with the big city, the six 
weeks he spent with an uncle. The 14-hour sea journey to the mainland 
drifts away as the rhythm becomes hotter, growing to the insistent beat of 
the big-stick boy at the drums. Then a call from the kitchen. The meal 
is ready. ‘‘Messieurs et mesdames, quand vous vaudrez . . .” 

* * * 


. quand vous vaudrez .. .’’: the same heavy lisped French. This 
time the proprietor is waiting to drive us back. When we motor into the 
port it is just four o'clock. The siesta is over, and in two hours we shall 
be leaving. For a last view we climb by the zig-zagging streets towards 
the garrison and church. On the way, low arched entrances keep the upper 
rooms cool. Children look out, their bare feet surrounded by clucking 
hens, for here the farmyard penetrates to the centre of every home. Already 
as we amble down these cobbled paths the fences from the goat pen are 
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being carried to the quay for our departure. At last we reach the peak of 
this Moorish fortress and lean over; we can see the Princess Mahon being 
loaded with her cargo of salt from the island’s mines. The yellow sand- 
stone of the parapet has been pocked and marked by machine-gun fire. 
The white is an off-colour and everywhere the walls are peeling. By the 
door of the cathedral someone has drawn two hearts—Antonio y Maria. 
There is a feeling that the town is shedding its life as every morning the 
sun brings decay a little closer. But what of the first impression, the white 
pyramid we saw a month ago? Was it an illusion? A month later the 
photographs on the mantelpiece say that it was not. 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


MACHIAVELLI AND FLORENCE 


S we approach the centenary of those world and established order- 
shaking events which had their climax in the first meeting in Turin 
of a parliament representing all Italy except Rome and Venetia, there 

is also enshrined one lesser anniversary which may be overlooked, but 
which deserves from its many interests to be remembered. ‘The Florentine 
secretary’s orb never quite sets,” wrote Lord Morley, recounting the events 
of that year, 1860, of Italian re-unification, ‘and it was now rising to a 
lurid ascendant in the politics of Europe for a long generation to come, 
lighting up the unblest gospel that whatever policy may demand justice 
will allow.”’ It is of Machiavelli that Morley is speaking, unjustly the more 
discerning fear. But more to the point was the fact that in a brief and 
provoking conflict of 1859 France and Piedmont defeated Austria at 
Magenta on June 4, and at Soiferino on the 24th of the same month. The 
peoples of Modena, Parma and Tuscany were repudiating by popular 
risings, a movement in which they were joined in Romagna where the 
Pope’s authority was overthrown, not only the rulers of the time but also 
the limitations on their hopes and aspirations imposed by the craven peace 
of Villafranca, itself the offspring of the fears of Napoleon III. Meanwhile. 
the provisional government of Tuscany was recalling the glories of Florence 
of the past ,by ordering a complete edition of the works of Machiavelli. 

This might seem puzzling to many of us today. We tend to think of 
Machiavelli as the diabolic author of an even more diabolic text-book for 
tyrants. Such is the myth on which so many of us have been fed for so 
long. Perhaps it is best summarized in the couplet: 

Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick, 
Tho’ he gave his name to our Old Nick. 

Or as Macaulay summed it up in his essay on the subject in the March, 
1827, issue of The Edinburgh Review: ‘The terms in which he is commonly 
described would seem to import that he was the Tempter, the Evil Principle, 
the discoverer of ambition and revenge, the original inventor of perjury 
and that, before the publication of his fatal Prince, there had never been 
a hypocrite, a tyrant, or a traitor, a simulated virtue, or a convenient 
crime.”” Such is a fair summary of the general outlook and opinion of 
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Machiavelli; there are reasons why he wrote his Prince, but they need 
not detain us here. Nor would a people fighting for its own life and liberty 
pamper itself with useless luxuries, or vanities. The reason for the esteem 
in which Machiavelli was held, and which occasioned this official re-publica- 
tion of his works was his History of Florence, commissioned by Pope 
Clement VII when a cardinal, himself a Florentine, of the house of Medici. 

Even Hallam had nothing but praise for that work and his remarks are 
worth recalling, for they give the best indication of that otherwise curious 
re-edition. He wrote: “This great work is enough to immortalize the 
name of Machiavelli. Seldom has a more giant stride been made in any 
department of literature than by this judicious, clear, and elegant history 
. . . Machiavelli was the first who gave at once a luminous development 
of great events in their causes and connections, such as we find in the 
first book of his History of Florence. That view of the formation of 
European societies, both civil and ecclesiastical, on the ruins of the Roman 
empire, though it may seem now to contain only what is familiar, had 
never been attempted before, and is still, for its conciseness and truth, 
us good as any that can be read.” The language itself can merit and be 
granted nothing but praise; there are no laboured expressions, no over- 

rought sentences, but the whole moves on, plain and concise in argument, 
clear and animated in statement of fact or in description, all endowed with 
that graceful eloquence which results from a skilful use of idioms. The 
language of the purer writers of Italy has continued as it was left them 
by Machiavelli, who has nearly the same freshness of expression as is to 
be found in the prose of Dryden and Addison. 

The people of Tuscany, then, a century ago, gave expression to the 
abiding values they regarded as inherent in his works, to the milestone 
that he was in the field of history study and to the benefits he had bestowed 
on the written use of their language, to the necessary and inescapable 
esteem in which they held him as their own historian par excellence. 
They had been—and still were when the decision was taken—fighting for 
their own national life. His Prince they dismissed as a reporter’s statement 
‘f custom and usage of the time, a usage which has changed little since. 
Machiavelli himself said of the work: “If I taught princes how to tyrannize. 
[ also taught the people how to destroy them.” For it should not be 
forgotten that he was himself (and paid heavy penalties for being so) a 
republican both at heart and in practice. 

Yet though Clement VII commissioned his History, it was Cardinal Pole 
who first assailed him, an attack which has not yet ceased. And we may 
consider it part of a local neglect of genius, later rectified, that the first 
really exhaustive and worthy edition of his works had to wait two centuries 
after his death. Then it was published at Florence in 1782 by the exertions 
and liberality of Earl Cowper, by whom five years later a monument was 
erected over the author’s remains with this inscription: 

Tanto Nomini nullum par Elogium 
Nicolaus Machiavelli. 
Obiit Anno A. P. V. M.D.XXVII 
Ross WILSON 
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YOUTH AND MATERIALISM 


HE prevalence of juvenile delinquency, allied to the fact that the 
7 statistics for serious criminal offences in 1958 were higher than has 

ever been reported in the United Kingdom and that those for 1959 
are said to be still higher, has recently stirred the Government to action. 
But in the many discussions of this grave problem sufficient emphasis does 
not appear to have been placed on the fact that such a situation existing 
in our Welfare State in which, to quote an election slogan, people have 
“never had it so good’’, utterly confounds the socialistic and materialistic 
hypothesis that only circumstances, such as poverty and bad living con- 
ditions, are responsible for the evil tendencies in human nature, and 
that man, being “‘a creature of forces external to himself’’, is therefore not 
responsible for his own behaviour. And yet until this unrealistic hypothesis 
is faced and exposed as the baneful and demoralizing influence it has 
undoubtedly been since the advent of Freud, it is difficult to see what the 
Government or any other body can do about the present serious and 
ever worsening problem. 

We read, for instance, in the report of the Advisory Council on The 
Treatment of Young Offenders, published by H.M. Stationery Office, that 
detention centres are being planned to replace short-term imprisonment for 
law-breakers in the 16-21 age group; and undoubtedly it is advisable that 
the stigma of imprisonment should not be attached to young people on the 
threshold of life if it can be avoided. But what is going to be taught them 
in these disciplinary centres that will alter their outlook and characters, 
and enable them to live as responsible citizens? What philosophy is going 
to be presented to them that can ensure a change of mind and life, or what 
used to be called repentance? 

The answer would appear to be: the creed of externalism, an example 
of which was recently given in a General Overseas Talk on the BBC by 
James Danielli, Professor of Zoology, London University, entitled Can 
Man be Modified? in which he discussed the possibility of changing or 
modifying man by scientific means. Referring to the incidence of lung 
cancer, he pointed out that it could be greatly reduced by the abolition of 
smoking. But instead of advocating what half a century ago would have 
been the obvious course—the voluntary relinquishment of this unnecessary 
and dangerous habit—he apparently thought this was too much to expect 
of the present generation, and suggested, instead, that smoking should be 
replaced by some other form of drug which would not have this fatal side- 
effect. But what assurance could be given that the new, apparently in- 
nocuous drug would not in time be found to have some equally unfortunate 
side-effect? After all, it has taken centuries to discover the connection 
between the use of tobacco and cancer. 

In the eighteenth century, as we all know, the smoking habit was almost 
entirely replaced by snuff-taking. But why should it be assumed that people 
must either puff or inhale smoke, or make themselves sneeze by snuffing 
up powder, neither of which is a natural nor rational proceeding? Why, 
therefore, are these deliberately acquired habits represented as being so 
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difficult to eliminate that a compensatory drug must be found to make 
,  relinquishment possible? Such an attitude assumes that men already lack 


1e their most priceless possessions, mental dominion and will-power. And 
AS while undoubtedly this is what the advocates of scientific materialism desire 
59 to prove in order to justify their hypothesis, it will remain demonstrably 
n. untrue so long as there are human beings sufficiently reasonable and self- 
es controlled to cure themselves of such indulgences by their own inward 
1g. _—_—- resources. My own father was told in his sixties that he was shortening his 
ve life by habitual smoking. As he wished to live, he promptly ceased to 
ic smoke and lived to be 85. It is also well known that membership in the 
n- Christian Science Church is denied to those who smoke or drink alcohol. 
id Most adult applicants for such membership have indulged in both those 
ot habits before embracing this religion, but all have to “demonstrate” their 
sis freedom from such enslavement before they are accepted into the Church 
as of their choice—and it has many members, especially in the U.S.A. 
he It is not in the interests of science that man should be encouraged to assert 
id his manhood by using his own inward resources. Instead he must be 
pampered and pandered to by scientific theories and methods which, while 
he apparently merciful, are aiming to convince him that he is “a creature of 
at forces external to himself’ fit for nothing but the life of a conforming cell 
or , in a scientific termitary. This has been, from the first, the object of 
at Marxism which is founded on the scientific materialism that is now proving 
he such an able fifth column in the Western world. While prepared to fight a 
m suicidal war rather than submit to Communism, we allow our educators 
rs, to indoctrinate the Western public with the fundamental philosophy of our 
ng ideological foes. 
at Such indoctrination is not, however, confined to the West. It has spread 


even to once idealistic India. Not much more than 15 years ago the great 
le , realist Gandhi was exhorting his fellow-countrymen to practice self-control 


by in order to solve what was even then the fearful menace of over-population. 
an Today, when conditions have considerably worsened and the threat of 
or world-famine is more alarming than that of the H bomb, Pandit Nehru 
ng can only suggest artificial birth control. The idea that man could, and 
of should control himself appears to have died out with the passing of Gandhi, 
ve who not only dared to speak of man’s “soul” but considered it even more 
ry important and substantial than the body. But denied that hypothesis by 
ct the prevailing philosophy, we of the West are left with nothing but the 
be creed of externalism, preached so glibly by our biologists and psychiatrists, 
e- with which to reform the young offenders at the new detention centres. 
n- With the materialistic theory of man pouring from our radio sets and 
te blazoned in the national press we can hardly expect to persuade our young 
y ¢ criminals that they have within them powers, such as resolution, will and 

mental capacity, that can enable them to become responsible citizens. They 
st will obviously argue that they are victims of circumstances over which 
‘le they have no control, as the Freudians have so long persuaded them, and 
ng will insist on leaning more and more on external help—clinics, advisers, 
ry, psychiatry, and all the other ostensibly “helpful” scientific paraphernalia. 
so | It is manifestly unjust to blame, as so many harassed judges and social 
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workers do, the parents for the sins of the rising generation. Of what 
use is the most ethical and Christian upbringing in the home when directly 
the child is old enough to go out into the world (or before, if it listens to 
the scientific talks on the radio), it is subjected to the prevailing materialistic 
climate of thought? To attempt to stand against such indoctrination which 
increasingly pervades the schools, is more than a child can be expected 
to do, even with the help of Church or Sunday School, where he will be 
taught that he was a special creation of God, only to be informed at 
biology class next day that he is descended from the plankton and has 
the salt of the sea in his blood. “A double-minded man is unstable in 
all his ways,”” and our children in this scientific age are deliberately being 
trained into this double-mindedness, this near-insanity. Confused and 
bewildered by the present conflicting theories of the West, can young 
people be blamed if, thinking being too much of an effort, they abandon 
the attempt as hopeless, regard life as meaningless and take to unreflective 
irresponsibility? 

Either scientific materialism, the creed of externalism, and therefore 
Marxism, is true, in which case the sooner we cease the cold war with 
Communism the better, or else it is a blasphemous lie about God and 
man which should be opposed wherever and whenever it is found by men 
who still have souls, wills and minds of their own and wish to retain them. 
The materialists, or as they sometimes prefer to be termed, the analysts, 
who are so busy analysing matter that they have become hypnotized by it 
into believing that it is the one reality, are in fact illusionists. The answer 
to the riddle of life never has been and never will be found in the direction 
in which they are seeking; for in the ever-changing forms of matter, there 
is no stability, no reality. This is why in every age, materialistic science 
changes its theories. Whereas what Clement of Alexandria termed “‘divine 
science”—the truth that bases all the great world-religions and teaches 
men how they ought to live—has laws and rules which are the same today 
as they were in the teachings of Socrates or the Annals of Asoka. And 
this science never ceases to teach and demonstrate that man is capable of 
self-government by means of his mental capacities. As Ouspensky wrote 
in Tertium Organum: 

At some future time positivism will be defined as a system by the aid of 
which it was possible not to think of real things and to limit oneself to the 
region of the unreal and illusory. 

This is the situation in the world today. Until the ruling hierarchy ceases 
to entertain delusive and illusory dreams about the harmless drug that 
will replace all harmful drugs, the perfect tranquillizer that will have no 
unfortunate side-effects, and pays attention to the real and substantial facts 
of the will, mind and spirit within man by which alone he can be reformed 
and transformed, all the detention centres and the most imposing army 
of psychiatrists will never solve the problem of delinquency, adult or 
juvenile. 


ESME WyYNNE-TYSON 
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at A ROYAL MISTRESS 
nd N his essay ‘““The Comic Actresses” written in 1815, Leigh Hunt has 
ic this to say on Mrs. Jordan: “Of all the actresses whom we were in 
sh the habit of seeing before we came to prison . . . the truest and most 
ad native is unquestionably Mrs. Jordan. Her talent lies in the expression of 
be a warm unsophisticated heart, full of kindly impulses . . . Her range in 
at consequence, is not extensive. In sentimental comedy she is particularly 
as poor, and she is all deficient in the lady . . . she is the first living actress in 
in comedy.” Charles Lamb also has a tribute to her: “‘Mrs. Jordan (when 
ne acting) has the carelessness of a child; her childlike spirit shook off the 
nd load of years from her spectators; she seemed one whom care could not 
ne come near; a privileged being sent to teach mankind what it wants, 
on joyousness.”’ It is of the three dimensional character of the lady we would 
ve prefer to talk here. A collection of letters written by Mrs. Jordan-—most 
of them to the Duke of Clarence—was edited by Professor Aspinall and 
re published in 1951. It is in these her true character is revealed so clearly. 


ith She was actress, mistress and, not least, mother. It is in the last character 


nd that she shines most delightfully. She wrote constantly to the Duke and 


en the sons she had by him. In particular she evidently loved the eldest boy, 
m. , Lord George Fitzclarence, wholeheartedly. Mrs. Jordan was born on 
ts, November 22, 1761. Her mother was Grace Phillips, one of three sisters, 
it all of whom went on the stage. Her father was an Irishman named Bland. 
yer Dorothy took the name of Jordan in 1782. Her life, written by a man 
on named J. Boaden, was published in 1831 and is the work of a whole- 
pre hearted admirer. In this biography it is stated that the Duke of Clarence, 
ce retiring from active naval service, soon distinguished the charming actress 


with unbounded admiration: The gay-spirited, unaffected humour of Mrs. 


e 
= , Jordan carried the heart of a seaman by a coup-de-main. She accepted 
lay the terms held out by the Duke, and devoted herself to his interests and 
add his habits, his taste and domestic pleasures. In letters the Duke wrote to 
aft Tom Coutts, the banker, he says: “I differ with you relating to the view 

ote at Margate for I hate everything that looks or has the least relation to 
what is Naval.” Yet to the same correspondent in another letter he says 

of it would be my ambition and the wish nearest my heart to be the Marine 

the ’ Minister! Mrs. Jordan kept the Duke informed about her theatrical 
engagements and movements on tour. Writing from Bath on April 26, 

Ses 1809, she says: ‘There was a time when my vanity would have been highly 
hat gratified in having to say that I had surpassed the famed Master Betty 
no in attraction which is really the case. On Monday I play to the greatest 

cts receipt ever taken on any occasion. Old Judge Mansfield has been at the 
ned | play every night and has secured his Box to the end. I ventured into the 
my Pump Room when it was very thin with Mrs. Smith. She was accosted in 
or a very abrupt manner by a cross-looking old man with: ‘Have you seen 

Mrs. Jordan? If not, lose no time, see as much of her as you can!’ I 

. was very glad when he passed on for fear he should have found me out. 


” 


These are the things that keep me at home.” This, of course, refers to 
the famous Lord Chief Justice and eminent judge. Writing from Dublin, in 
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June of the same year, where she had an engagement and where she was 
unhappily lodged, she says: “I always hated my native land, and now 
I detest it.” Again from the same place and time she tells the Duke: 
“I play Beatrice tonight in Much Ado. It is a very easy quiet part and 
it is fortunate it is so, for I should not have spirits for anything that requires 
much exertion! *’ At this time her popularity was immense and this seems 
to have weighed on her mind and possibly retarded her efforts. Towards 
the end of the tour, she writes: ‘However, I have often said and I now 
repeat it, that while one prayer is attended by God Almighty, money shall 
never disturb my rest.”” From Liverpool, in the same year, she writes: 
“T only want to get out of debt that I may in future be able to stay at 
home, for however you may joke about it you surely cannot doubt for a 
moment my being thoroughly tired of the profession.” 

There seems to have been a certain amount of rivalry for the popular 
esteem of the public between Mrs. Jordan and Mrs. Siddons, although 
the latter was perhaps on the surer side of the scale. Henry Siddons, son 
of the famous Sarah, wrote to Mrs. Jordan in September, 1809: “‘Madam,”’ 
he says, “‘may I take the liberty of asking if you will do me the honour 
of visiting Edinburgh? I have built an elegant new theatre . . . to have 
the advantage of your most unrivalled abilities would be the means of 
making me extremely popular.” In January, 1810, writing to the Duke 
from Manchester she says: ““The Low Methodists here declare seriously 
that I employ spells and magic and that by these means I have drawn 
good people from their homes and families, and have actually taken their 
money against their will. Could you suppose any thing so truly absurd?” 
In a letter she writes from York in January, 1810, she makes an interesting 
allusion to an historical event long past. ‘The dumb peal last night 
from the Minster on account of King Charles (lst) martyrdom was the 
most beautiful tho’ most melancholy thing I ever heard.” From Lichfield 
in September, 1810, Mrs. Jordan writes: “It is a pretty little theatre. 
and, what is very desirable to me, a good dressing room.”’ Her son-in-law. 
Alsop, not at all a satisfactory character, must have been staying with 
her, for she adds: “He is gone out to try to get a sight of Garrick’s and 
Johnson’s dwelling.” 

Shining through all these letters is the expression of a capable woman’s 
sensitive attitude towards life in all its aspects. Of an actor, for instance, 
whose insobriety was notorious she says: “He came behind the scenes, 
sober for the first time . . . a very gentlemanly well informed man he is. 
What a shocking malady, for malady I do believe it is in many cases to 
be—and this is the most charitable way of accounting for the many wretches 
it makes in this world.””’ From Hull in November, 1810, she writes: “‘I am 
sick to my heart of this place. I never met such a set for stupidity and 
apathy. They do nothing all the performance through but crack nuts and 
throw both nuts and shells by handfuls on the stage. They drink porter 
and about 10 o’clock actually eat bread and cheese. It is really mortifying 
to be obliged to play to such savages! ”’ In December in the same year from 
Manchester she notes: “From the applause and reception I received last 
night I began to recollect once more that I was Mrs. Jordan!” On 
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George III’s last attack of madness, December, 1810, she comments: “*You 
always knew my strong affection for the King even before I knew any of 
his sons, and [ will venture to say that he has not a subject in his Kingdom 
that more sincerely participated in all, but particularly in his last affliction.” 
Next month Mrs. Jordan writes to the Duke: “‘You have more sense and 
genius than any one of your family but less self interest, and this is not 
my opinion alone.” 

When Mrs. Jordan was playing at Edinburgh Sir Walter Scott came 
to see her. His compliments were so fulsome that the famous actress did 
not scruple to check him. She was charmed with Cheltenham and thought 
in time the town would vie with Bath for popularity. By a cruel piece of 
irony it was here she received the Duke’s notice in 1811 that they must 
part. Professor Aspinall says: “Mrs. Jordan behaved with remarkable 
magnanimity, blaming not the Duke, but those who had failed to relieve 
his financial embarrassment.” In February, 1811, she wrote from 
Worcester: “‘How well Hogarth understood the world and everything 
ridiculous in it when he conceived and executed his strolling players.”’ 
From the same place she adds: “I am heartily glad I am going. I am 
very fickle with regard to my audiences, for I get tired of them long before 
they are weary of me—but a fresh audience gives me fresh spirits.” In 
another letter from here it is evident she is finding it a strain to carry on, 
for she says, “‘in the little time that is Jeft me . . . without affectation it 
is now a task to me and at times when I am out of spirits I find it a very 
cruel and laborious one.” 

In October, 1811, the Duke wrote to Lady de Crespigny: “I am glad 
your ladyship has written to Miss Long (whom he was madly but un- 
successfully wooing) relative to my separation from Mrs. Jordan, which 
I trust and believe will be very shortly effected so as to prove the regard 
and esteem I entertain for the excellent mother of my children; but that 
connection is for ever over.”” In November Mrs. Jordan wrote to the 
Duke: “I again repeat, your honour, your good name is and ever will 
be nearer to me than my own, for the moment I betray one, I lose the 
other. Be at peace then and ever remember me as your true and unalterable 
friend.”” The Dictionary of National Biography says: “It was, however, 
admitted that want of money led to the separation. There was no quarrel.” 
Writing in December, 1814, she decides: “When everything is adjusted 
it will be impossible for me to remain in England. I shall therefore go 
abroad, appropriating as much as I can spare of the remainder of my 
income to pay my debts.” Her friend, Sir Jonah Barrington, estimated the 
profits of her last year in England as £7,000. In August, 1815, she left for 
France and established herself at Boulogne-sur-Mer in a cottage at 
Marquiton. She then proceeded to Versailles and subsequently in greater 
secrecy to St. Cloud. Her chambers there were shabby. The disorder from 
which she died was jaundice. She was buried by Mr. Forster, Chaplain to 
the English Ambassador in the cemetery at St. Cloud, in 1824. Her portrait 
was painted by Romney and Chantrey sculptured her for King William IV. 

W. H. GravaAm 
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THE BROWN OWL 


HE brown or tawny owl is the most vociferous in the woods in the 

first half of the year and its tremulous song is the most musical call 

in nature. Fortunately we have a great number of these owls which 
are wholly beneficial to farmers and gardeners. They are the most useful 
pest destroyers in the country. While buzzards, rooks and many other birds 
are On a suspect list or are considered border-line cases, there is nothing 
but good to be said for brown owls, and they now rightly receive every 
protection. They invariably hunt their prey by night and the “‘owl-light” 
at dusk. Like most other owls, the brown owl flies in an undulating way, 
and seen in the half light of dusk it looks a dark bird with a very big head 
set with brilliant black eyes beneath light-coloured eyebrows. The fore- 
margins of the well rounded wings are padded with soft feathers which 
make the bird’s flight both buoyant and quite soundless. While the barn 
owl often nests in old buildings, the brown owl invariably makes use of 
trees hollowed by age, and when hunting it keeps within the vicinity of 
tree-cover. Though at times the tawny owl will utilize the nests of magpies 
and jays, it has a great fondness for “‘holes’’, even the now almost disused 
burrows of rabbits come under its notice in the choice of nesting sites. 

When a pair of tawny owls in a wood have fledglings in the nest, each 
night is spent in hunting for food to provide frequent meals for the fast- 
growing family. As a rule, at this time, the male does most of the work, 
bringing in the victims he catches and kills to the hen. From a nearby 
bough he gives the shrill ki-wit call. As soon as the hen hears the double 
notes, she shows obvious signs of excitement and calls back—ki-wit, ki-wit. 
Sometimes she flies up to accept the meal from her mate, but if the might 
is cold or touched with frost she will often call the cock down to her where 
she is brooding the chicks. Having passed over the kill, the cock bird 
flies off at once on another hunting expedition, no time being wasted. When 
the chicks are young, the hen tears up the prey and delivers it in small 
pieces, but later the young swallow the rats, mice and voles whole, with 
perhaps just the heads nipped off. 

The food eaten by a family of tawny owls has been tabulated by the 
well-known naturalists, Eric Hosking and C. W. Newberry, in their book, 
Birds Of The Night. As the authors point out, much of the food is eaten 
at once on catching, so that the figures must be far higher than actually 
quoted. They give, however, a good idea of the benefit of these owls as 
vermin destroyers. The family of owls under close observation devoured 
17 rats, five short-tailed field voles, five water voles, five water shrews, 
five rabbits, three long-tailed field mice, two young blackbirds, one young 
pheasant and one red-legged partridge. It will be seen from this list that 
the damage done to song and game birds is not great. 

To hear the ki-wit, ki-wit call of tawny owls in woods of mixed timber 
is as exciting a night sound as any in nature. It fits so well the mystery 
and wildness of trees in the moonlight, and is a ghostly obligato to the 
whistle of the winds and sigh of the branches as they move above but 
unseen. Often many pairs of owls will make love-flights, chasing between 
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the trees, flighting up the rides, and calling in crescendo till the whole 
wood seems filled with animation, and echoes with owl voices. 

It is not only when with young that tawny owls are ardent vermin killers 

this pest control goes on all through the year. When the leaves have 
fallen and the undergrowth is not so thick, the toll taken of vermin by night 
hunting owls is at its greatest, though the owl calls are not so commonly 
heard in the depths of the winter. In the past young rabbits contributed a 
good deal to the diet of barn owls, but rabbit food is by no means essential 
to them. Now that rabbits are off the menu, it is likely that this owl 
species will pep up its drive against rats and mice. All owls are great 
gluttons, and it is not likely that they will go hungry because of the results 
of myxomatosis. 

It is sometimes said that owls are able to see in the dark. Scientifically 
speaking, this is not quite accurate, but it is true to say that they can pick 
up and register what little light lingers on a dark night—a light far too 
dim for us to appreciate, and can make full use of it with their really 
marvellous eyes. Though their eyes, and especially perhaps those of tawny 
owls, are highly complicated optics in design and mechanism, it is quite 
possible for the ordinary week-end naturalist to appreciate the wonders 
of these two “headlights” that look out from a frontal position in the owl’s 
flat face, and from much the same position as our own eyes are situated. 
Though the barn owl’s head is far smaller than that of a human being, it 
has actually bigger eyes. We can, however, only see the irises, the “‘whites”’ 
being hidden and reaching back into fixed sockets in the skull. In fact, 
three-quarters of the owl’s skull is quite literally filled with eyes. Because 
the eyes are fixed at the back, it means that the bird is unable to look to 
right or left or up or down. without turning its head. To make up for this 
handicap, it can pivot its head to such a degree that it can almost see 
directly behind. No doubt this inability to “glance” with its eyes gives 
it the sphinx-like stare so well known, and its proverbial air of wisdom. 
Certainly the tawny owl is a very clever bird and well aware of the 
importance of its eyes in the catching of prey. It cleans its irises frequently 
by winking or shutting down the top eyelid in the same way as a human 
being does, while other birds wink with the lower eyelid, lifting it upwards. 

The owl, however, has a convenient third eyelid in the corner of its 
eye nearest to its beak. We also have this eyelid which has become 
redundant through lack of use—that small triangle of flesh in the corner of 
the eye nearest to the nose. The owl is able to pull this eyelid right across 
its eye, thus keeping its pupils clear and clean for immediate use. But so 
much room is taken up in the skull by the back of the huge eyes that there 
is no space left for the muscles or cords that pull the blind. These cords 
are therefore stowed away or accommodated like window sash cords in 
convenient grooves running along the top of the eyeballs. The frontal 
position of the owl’s eyes, the most frontal of any bird’s, gives it a binocular 
vision, enabling it to judge distances accurately to within a hair’s breadth. 
Owls also have the ability to change rapidly the focus of their eyes, so 
that the secretive prey scuttling through the grass is always kept in sharp 
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focus and never becomes blurred, as would be the case if it were not 
possible to contract or enlarge the lens of the eye almost instantaneously. 

Superstitions about owls and their cries are as old as the hills, and no 
doubt because of this these night-flying birds have met with much thought- 
less persecution in the past. Only recently 1 came on a farmer trying to 
drive off a brown owl that had perched on the roof of his house at dusk. 
When I asked him why he was doing it, he looked surprised. “‘Don’t you 
know they be darned unlucky?” he replied. He had hens in his yard, and 
corn ricks—the owl was waiting to clear his place of rats and mice. When 
I pointed this out to him he replied: “I'd rather have they vermin than 
die out of m’ bed.’’ Not many farmers now-a-days hold such antiquated 
beliefs. The only unlucky thing about brown owls is that we have not 
still more of them. The tu-whit, tu-whoo of brown owls means “good 
hunting”, death perhaps, but not to us—only to vermin. The more owls 
we have the more corn for our mills and the more food for our livestock. 
These birds go about their business of killing vermin, no easy task, with 
courage and determination. They will see off stoats . . . and even man 
if necessity arises. 

R. H. Ferry 


POETRY FROM CORNWALL 


AINTERS are drawn to Cornwall by the brilliant light and vital 
colourings: poets are drawn there, too, but by something rather more 
mysterious and secretive. As a bard of the Cornish Gorsedd, Richard 

G. Jenkin, once wrote: 

I see in dreams the lost land of Langarrow 

Sleeping under silent sandy waves; 

In every house and every roadway narrow 

The dry bones stir in their unquiet graves. 
Cornwall iz full of the suggestion of lost lands, of hidden mysteries. It is 
possible that other parts of Britain can claim equally dramatic legends, 
but doubtful whether any other part conveys their echo so strikingly. 
Little wonder, then, that many of our most famous poets, including 
Tennyson (who, like Wilkie Collins and Dickens, tramped around the 
Land’s End peninsula declaiming on the marvels of Porthgwarra and 
Nanjizel and Whitesand Bay) have found inspiration from Cornwall. One 
thinks of Swinburne, of Thomas Hardy, of Walter de la Mare (who did not 
like the place) and more recently of that devoted lover of Cornwall, John 
Betjeman. Indeed, one could multiply the names, and remember D. H. 
Lawrence, who wrote many lovely poems when he lived out on the Zennot 
moors, or W. H. Hudson, the naturalist writer, for many years at Penzance; 
or more recently a Scottish poet, W. S. Graham, who has settled his roots 
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in a coastguard’s cottage at Gurnard’s Head, and who wrote that wonder- 
fully vivid valedictory poem to the memory of Alfred Wallis, the old 
St. Ives fisherman-painter: 

Worldhauled, he’s grounded on God’s great bank, 

Keelheaved to Heaven, waved into boatfilled arms, 

Falls his homecoming leaving that old sea testament, 

Watching the restless land sail rigged alongside 

Townful of shallows, gulls on the sailing roofs. 

Many well-known contemporary poets have spent periods in Cornwall, 
notably George Barker, David Wright and John Heath-Stubbs. Sometimes 
their reaction has been finally antagonistic, prompting Heath-Stubbs’ sad 
lament that “Romantic Cornwall’s dead and gone’’, with Stephen Hawker 
in his tomb. In this poem, Last Will and Testament of the Cornish 
Chough, the poet sourly bequeaths each moulting feather ‘“‘to the Bardic 
Gorsedd at Penwith and all the Olde Worlde shops’’. However, that is a 
side of Cornish life which no-one who loves Cornwall, poet or painter or 
pedestrian, wishes to touch upon, and the general reaction of the poet is 
more tender, as in the words of Francis Bellerby, in her advice to the 
artist in Cornwall: 

The bones of this land are not speechless. 
So first he should learn their language, 

He whose soul in its time-narrowed passage, 
Must mirror this place. 

In the long run—and this makes an interesting comparison with the world 
of painters, few of whom are Cornish—it is Cornwall’s own poets who most 
poignantly and nostalgically capture their homeland’s mysterious powers. 
“This place I have excluded from my heart: yet it steals back along the 
secret channels of memory,” wrote A. L. Rowse, whom one might describe 
as the Cornish Poet Laureate. Writing from the exile of Oxford, he reflects: 

What is there in a Cornish hedge, 
The broken herring-bone pattern of stones 
The gorse, the ragged rick, 
The way the little elms are 
Sea-bent, sea shorn 
That so affects the heart? 
It is when one begins to enumerate the names of some of the other Cornish 
poets of today that one realizes how rich the county is in poet talent. 
Ronald Bottrall, Ronald Duncan, J. C. Trewin, Terence Tiller, C. C. 
Vyvyan, Anne Treneer, Jack R. Clemo, Geoffrey Grigson, Ruth Manning- 
Sanders, Charles Causley, Richard Jenkin, Gladys Hunkin—it is a for- 
midable list. They have all written from an inward knowledge of a 
Cornwall that is many different things to many different people; of that 
land of which Gladys Hunkin once wrote: 
Scorning thalassic shallows 
She sought the western fathoms 
To bear her moors and fallows 
To the edge of the sea. 
Thrust out her coves and beaches, 
Her bracken covered headlands, 
Torn rocks and river reaches— 
Endless diversity. 
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Some of the Cornish poets, such as the religious poet, Jack Clemo, bring a 
fiery intensity to their work, so that it is sometimes emotionally startling; 
others, such as Charles Causley, whose poems have often been broadcast, 
achieve a racy idiom which brings poetry back into touch with everyday 
life. Others, like Ronald Duncan and Terence Tiller, have turned to the 
stage and radio drama as outlets for their poetic gifts. All in their various 
ways have paid just tribute to the land which, I fancy all would admit, does 
in some strange way stimulate their poetic fancies. Sometimes these fancies 
take the form of the cry in exile, by Falmouth born Brett Guthrie: “The 
suns of summer after summer in our own land ache in the flesh till the 


heart cries out . . .”” Sometimes they prompt the uneasy protests of a 
perceptive visitor such as Heath-Stubbs: “This is a hideous and wicked 
country . . .”’, or the highly personal viewpoint of Jack Clemo: “And to 


my gravelly land Christ brings from margins of His sea the golden treasure, 
spilling secretly his fertilizing sand.”” Above all, perhaps, the poets turn to 
Cornwall because of that mysterious, brooding quality which prompts those 
lines with which I will end as I began: 
I see in dreams the lost land of Langarrow 
Sleeping under silent sandy waves. . . 
DENYS VAL BAKER 


PRIMAVERA 


Over the sloe-bloomed hedges 
rhe young girls’ laughter blows 
Bright as the light’s vibrations 
ver the sloes. 


Catching the cadence of waters 
That hurry from hill to street, 
They fling their prodigal music 
And quicken their feet. 


Their rounded breasts responsive 
To the rounded warmth of sky, 
Their eyes on far horizons 

They scarce know why. 


\ face looks into their fancies, 
Eludes them and pursues 
With songs of wildwood magic, 
As they wonder: whose ? 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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CHINA AND THE SPACE AGE 


In reviewing previous volumes of Dr. Needham’s history one has attempted to 
do no more, in the space available, thaa apprise the general reader of the opportuni- 
ties which have so fascinatingly come his way. With this volume, wherein the 
author reaches the “ore’’ of his great undertaking, one’s purpose is similarly 
limited. Dr. Needham hopes “deeply” that humanists and “all of general culture” 
will be attracted by the prospect of voyaging into unexplored—or only partially 
revealed—treaches of Chinese thought. His hope is certainly justified, and if the 
general reader’s first glance at the table of contents may be daunting, one who is 
no expert in mathematics or astronomy can urge that doubts be thrown 
aside; a great deal that is stimulating, simply related, and in many places enter- 
tainingly illustrated will be found. 

Examples of the kinds of reward: in mathematics the ancient Chinese (1520— 
1030 B.C.) were the first people to be able to express any desired number, however 
large, with no more than nine numerals: in China mathematics were dominated by 
algebra as far back, apparently, as the second century B.C., and, on the other hand, 
no general theory of equations was developed. The equations employed always 
retained connection with concrete problems, an associated fact being that the 
Greeks, amongst whom algebra developed much later, solved comparatively 
difficult algebraic problems in a purely geometrical way. A query prompted by 
these facts is whether Babylonian algebra, which was more advanced, was trans- 
mitted in forms that laid the foundations of Indian and Chinese algebra on the one 
hand, and of Hellenistic developments on the other. Pages 114 and 115, which deal 
with the symbolism of algebra, are of particular interest from a historical point of 
view. Chinese algebraic operations were carried on entirely without the use of 
the sign. It was not until the Ming dynasty that European algebraic symbolism 
established itself. 

If the reader is interested in the use of mechanical aids to calculation, he should 
turn to the previous pages. They tell, with illustrations, the story of counting 
rods, and of the abacus in China, and relate how, as recently as 1946, a Japanese 
clerk using an abacus completed a calculation more rapidly than an American 
using an electric calculating machine. 

Most general readers will probably find the latter part of the mathematical 
section from about page 115 rather hard going, and will prefer to embark upon the 
next, the astronomical! section, with its really superb illustrations. They will derive 
much help from first reading the author’s summary of what he considers to be 
China’s chief contributions to astronomical science (page 458). These comprise 
the elaboration of a polar and equatorial system different from, though as logical 
as, that of the Hellenistic peoples; the conception of an infinite universe, its stars 
floating in empty space; the development of quantitative positional astronomy and 
star-catalogues two centuries before any other civilization of which comparable 
records have come down to us; the use in these catalogues of equatorial( that is, 
essentially modern) co-ordinates; the elaboration of astronomical instruments; the 
invention of the clock drive fer that forerunner of the telescope. the sighting tube, 
and of a number of ingenious devices ancillary to astronomical instruments, 
together with the maintenance for longer continuous periods than any other civil- 
ization of accurate records of celestial phenomena, such as sun-spots and eclipses. 

Why was it that China was “in the lead” for so long, and what caused her to fall 
behind? The last third of this volume, which deals with geography and carto- 
graphy, geology, seismology and mineralogy and produces fact after fact of interest 
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to the general reader, adds greatly to the point of these questions. For the author's 
full reply we must await the last of his volumes, the seventh. But a brillantly 
wiitten partial reply will be found in this one, between pages 150-168. Let no reader, 
specialized or general, omit them. For upon their accuracy depends, to no small 
extent, the likelihood of China recovering and re-employing the mental qualities 
which, in so many matters, placed her “in the lead’, and her ability to 
share in a line-abreast advance with other great countries into the wonders of the 
space age. 

E. M. GULL 
Science and Civilization in China: Volume 3. By Joseph Needham, with the col- 
laboration of Wang Ling. Cambridge University Press. £7 10s. 


SO MANY CREEDS 


In every major age of transition such as our own, when new ideas manifest 
themselves in new achievements and in new misgivings, one feature constantly 
recurs—the phenomenal growth of groups large and small which seek a new way 
of spiritual life embodying the new truths and, at the same time, fill the spiritual 
vacuum which the new knowledge has created. Such groups are a sign that the 
presentation of reality in the institutions of their own age, both religious and 
secular, no longer satisfy. So it was in the first three centuries of our era, and in 
the two immediately preceding the Renaissance and the Reformation, Europe was 
honeycombed with them. In our own times, the proliferation of such groups 
is unmistakable, and from the U.S.A. to Africa and India they could almost be 
said to swarm. 

India has always had a special fascination from the first century down to the 
present day; either directly through the attraction of Hindu thought itself, or 
indirectly through Buddhism. Mr. Symond’s book is a straightforward and 
readable account of the founder of the Theosophical Society, Madam Blavatsky, 
and it is as full and even absorbing an account as we are likely to have; the author 
has really tried to understand his very complex subject. She was roundly dismissed 
as a fraud by the Society for Psychical Research and also by Solovyov, but the final 
impression left by this book is that while the evidence points to some fraud, it no 
less bears some testimony to the genuineness of her belief both in her own powers 
and in the Hinduism which she transmitted for Western peoples. It is a volume 
in which sympathy and cool judgment are nicely balanced. 

Mr. Allen’s book is a little masterpiece and will take its place at once as the best 
introduction we have to Buddhism. He has lived as a Buddhist monk in Ceylon 
and writes as a devotee, but nevertheless as a Westerner as weil. He puts his faith 
firmly in its historic setting as an offshoot of Brahmanism and finds himself able 
to speak of “legends” which have no other source than the devout imagination. 
His achievement has been to make available for us the central core of teaching 
which has taken such greatly different forms in different lands. So Mr. Allen 
gives us first of all the actual story of the Buddha and his teaching as it unfolded, 
and then a notable outline of the spiritual discipline which springs from the teaching. 
This book not only describes Buddhism in attractive language—it breathes it 

Dr. Braden’s book can be commended as an honest appraisal of the developments 
in Christian Science since the death of its founder, Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy. It is 
written with great care, well documented, and the author has been at considerable 
pains to preserve a mind at once understanding and judicial. He records a steady 
growth in the power of the Directors to control all teaching, a growing tendency to 
eliminate from the portrait of Mrs. Eddy any suggestion that she had human weak- 
nesses, even though these are vouched for by some of those who lived nearest to 
her, and in general the setting up of an oligarchy at the centre which outrivals 
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that of the Roman Curia. Nevertheless, the movement has its “‘splinter’’ groups, 
and Dr. Braden believes that these will have to be taken into account if the move- 
ment is to live. 

With Mr. Ullmann’s book we are in an altogether different atmosphere. The 
first three of these volumes could be described as seeking to expound or to deal 
with a way of life in which the self retreats within itself from the world. Mr. 
Ullmann’s, written mainly to expound the Friends’ way of life, is concerned to 
say that whether we like it or not we are all involved in history and therefore 
enmeshed in life and its evil. It is the vainest illusion to imagine that we can 
contract out from either the results or the choices which life forces on us. The 
most wholehearted pacifist cannot live and make his protest against war without 
in fact having his existence guaranteed by the effects of former wars and under 
the shelter of those who fight. Guiltlessness is a delusion. Given such a world 
as this is and such men as we are, the genuine Christian man has to choose between 
alternatives; there is no nice correlation between choices and events. The good 
we choose may have evil consequences in the long run, quite other than those we 
intended. Mr. Ullmann’s searching and sometimes brilliant book is essentially 
relevant to a far larger area of Christian churchmanship than the one he specifically 
seeks to interpret. One may believe that there is more to be said for corporate 
Christianity than Mr. Ullmann sees, and it may be that his conception of an 
authentic Christian soul acting with authority comes near to being an abstraction, 
but its main contention needs making and emphasizing, the more so that some 
modern versions of “spiritual’’ Christianity come perilously near Gnosticism. 

B. C. PLOWRIGHT 
Madam Blavatsky. By John Symonds. Odhams. 2ls. 
The Buddha’s Philosophy. By G. F. Allen. Allen and Unwin. 25s. 
Christian Science Today. By Charles S. Braden. Allen and Unwin. 30s. 
Between God and History. By Richard K. Ullmann. Allen and Unwin. 21s. 


. SIR ERNEST BENN 


“Counsel for Liberty” is the apt sub-title for Mr. Deryck Abel’s admirable study 
of Sir Ernest Benn’s public life. For many years, Mr. Abel was associated with 
Benn in his libertarian campaigns, and he now writes with sympathy and objectivity 
of the man who for nearly 30 years was the symbol and leading advocate of undiluted 
individualism. Benn had early dallied with collectivism but after a visit to the 
U.S.A. in 1921, at the age of 46, he finally rejected this outlook, and in 1925 he 
published his celebrated Confessions of a Capitalist. By this time he had vastly 
developed his father’s publishing business and “could boast an income of £10,000 
per year. He now owned two motor-cars, lived amid surroundings that to many 
would seem luxurious, and was substantially responsible for two thousand ‘wage- 
slaves’.”” He had no reason to feel any personal need for social services, but it 
would be unfair to assert that his generous nature did not sympathize with the poor 
and distressed. It was simply his profound conviction that in all circumstances 
private effort was more effective than State intervention. He accepted Burke’s 
judgment: “To provide for us in our necessities is not in the power of Government.” 
Like so many men of dynamic energy and personal achievement, he was inclined to 
judge others by himself. 

In 1926 he wrote that “the process of Government is to promote a condition of 
things in which the individual can function to the best advantage,”’ but his Liberal 
friends could not persuade him that the pre-1914 reforms were for this very purpose. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that in 1929 he left the Liberal Party, being unable 
to accept the Yellow Book and regarding Lloyd-George as “an impertinence.” 
It was equally natural that in 1942 he should condemn the Beveridge Report. 
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**To him,’ Mr. Abel concludes, “‘the State was the acme of immorality; the indivi- 
dual good, or potentially good, the collective, an abomination. Life and experience 
confirmed and reinforced these convictions, and, as he grew older, they acquired 
a new fullness *’ He supported the Conservative Party, in spite of his Cobdenite 
views, as the lesser evil, but he was no party man. “Individualists as such are 
outside Party politics.” 

His single-minded outlook on social and economic issues at home may perhaps 
explain his lack of interest and surprising judgments in foreign affairs. It is 
remarkable, for example, that he was prepared to condone Mussolini’s seizure 
of Abyssinia and later to emerge “as a champion of Neville Chamberlain and the 
Munich Agreement.’ There is no doubt, as Mr. Abel shows, that Benn’s most 
useful and fruitful work was done during and after the war years until his death 
in 1954 at the age of 79. In 1942 he and his fellow thinkers at the Reform Club 
organized themselves into the Society of Individualists, which followed naturally 
their Manifesto on British Liberty published that year. In a short time the Society 
had developed an enthusiastic national movement, pledged to fight bureaucracy 
and State encroachment, particularly in the post-war years. In 1947 it became the 
Society for Individual Freedom, following the desire of some of the branches. 
This caused a great deal of heart-searching in Benn, who feared his beloved organi- 
zation becoming a subsidiary of the Tory Party. ‘‘The idea is to use us in the work 
of turning out the Government and they are not a bit interested in the more import- 
ant work of rooting Socialism out of the Conservative Party.” His concept of 
individualism was his final loyalty, irrespective of party. 

Benn inspired and developed the movement by his infectious enthusiasm, constant 
public speaking, prolific writing and by practical example. In 1946, he had “a 
preliminary skirmish” against the use of identity cards, when opening a Post Office 
account for his grand-daughter. In 1951, he declined to complete his census 
form. This, in Mr. Abel’s words, was a “form from which a personal record 
could be compiled, comparable in many a particular to the dossier of a ‘citizen’ 
in a police-State beyond the Iron Curtain.” At the same time, the national 
estimates amounted to £4,000 million, being three-tenths more than the peak 
wartime figure. Benn wrote across the uncompleted form: “In view of the 
critical state of the national economy, J must refuse to take any part in this unneces- 
sary waste of manpower, money, paper and print.” The nation-wide publicity 
given to his protest made the subsequent conviction more than worthwhile. In 
the same year the campaign against identity cards, symbolic of all unnecessary 
controls, reached its climax in the Wilcock case. Mr. Wilcock’s refusal to produce 
his identity card received a sympathetic echo in the High Court when Lord Goddard 
“roundly condemned the practice of transforming law-abiding subjects into law- 
breakers by employing for administrative convenience an Act originally devised 
to strengthen wartime security.” The Churchill Government abolished the cards, 
and Mr. Abel fairly claims credit for this outcome to ‘‘the Wilcock case and six 
years of Individualist ‘agitation’.””. As the author so well shows, Benn by his 
leadership and inspiration played a considerable part in mobilizing public opinion 
to end most of the wartime controls which Whitehall struggled to maintain perma- 
nently in peace. That is the real justification of his crusading spirit, which finds 
a worthy and sympathetic interpretation in this excellent book. 

ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 


Ernest Benn. By Deryck Abel. Ernest Benn Ltd. 2ls. 
HARRY BOARDMAN 


A “sentient’”’ place in Maxton’s phrase, the House of Commons in alli its moods 
formed the daily staple of Harry Boardman’s writing. He had to write to time. 
But he wrote of history in the making, and he helped to make it. Nothing could 
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be more fitting than that the editor of this volume should be Mr. Francis Boyd, 
the political correspondent of the Guardian, who shares the Boardman tradition. 

The five-page introduction is just what it should be, what one expects from Mr. 
Boyd, and the italicized historical notes, which herald each article, are models of 
succinctness. The arrangement follows the chronological order, not of the article, 
but of the theme. A pleasing feature is the insertion of a series of pieces on consti- 
tutional ceremony mid-way between the pre-1945 and the post-1945 eras, for 1945, 
like 1906, inaugurated a new phase. This series includes ten memorable pages 
on the coronation and consecration of the Queen. Sir Winston, as is inevitable, 
looms large. Here is another Churchillian enthusiast whose zeal survives the 
fawning Byzantine adulation which the mere mention of that great name provokes. 
Boardman deplores the passing of genius. Chatham, Fox, the much-maligned 
Shelburne—how would they have contemplated today’s parliamentary scene? 
The reviewer is among those who regret the spirit of an anti-Liberal age which has 
deprived Lord Samuel of the chance to display his mettle in the exercise of the 
Premiership. Boardman rates Samuel, three or four Cecils, Amery and Cripps 
very high. In happy juxtaposition is a centenary essay on Asquith, “‘all of one 
piece .... a stoic of the high Roman fashion,” beside the induction of his grandson 
of Torrington to a chilly House of Commons, where the machines eschew the 
Englishman’s soft spot for the “‘little ’un.”’ 

Boardman is a little severe to Mr. Gaitskell, who seems every bit as good as any 
Labour leader since Keir Hardie. Earl Attlee he likes; for all his waspishness to 
Harold Laski and youthful Liberals, there is something both fine and endearing 
about a Prime Minister who, on the vital day in 1949, could resist the temptation 
to “‘take the curtain”’ in the House for his Gladstonian solution for India, preferring 
to travel to Bangor to receive his honorary degree. There is, too, the pen picture of 
the second day of the Bretton Woods debate, in which all the speakers except the 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Lindsay were against Lord Keynes, but Lord Keynes 
carried the day by 90 votes to eight. This was the occasion of a famous revivalist 
performance by Lord Beaverbrook, whose rhetoric, with its machine-gun staccato, 
is always diverting. Here is the raw material of history, and not so raw at that. 
Some of the book’s 207 pages will be of more help to the historian of A.D.2000 
than many more pretentious or more formidable studies. Boardman had a sym- 
pathetic imagination of everybody and everything. He served his paper well, and 
libertarian democracy owes him much. It is sad to think that there will be no 
more of those brief but happy exchanges on the new stairway of the National 
Liberal Club and in the smoking-room he loved so well. DeryYCK ABEL 
The Glory of Parliament. By Harry Boardman, formerly Parliamentary Corres- 

pondent of the Manchester Guardian. Edited by Francis Boyd. Allen and 

Unwin. 2ls. 


COLERIDGE THE VISIONARY 


Through his life, his thought and his poetry, Samuel Taylor Coleridge provides 
the speculative critic with an almost inexhaustible source of material. He can 
now be distinguished as the most complex, poetically courageous and intellectually 
flexible of the great Romantics, and the most rewarding of study by students 
nurtured on Frazer, Freud and Jung. Yet it was only with the recent publication 
of his notebooks and letters that the full extent of his abilities became apparent 
and the wealth of controversial and contradictory ideas now available suggest 
that Mr. Beer’s is but the first of many interpretative studies. At last Coleridge 
is to receive the attention he deserves and no one concerned with the craft of the 
poet or the anatomy of poetry can afford to ignore his writings. 

Mr. Beer bases his examination of the poet’s intellectual, artistic and spiritual 
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development during the years 1795-1798 on the visionary poems, The Ancient 
Mariner, Christabel and Kubla Khan. The first chapter, inevitably, is an essay in 
defining Romanticism in general and the Coleridge version in particular. Cyril 
Connolly has described Romantic poetry as “the poetry of the Fall” and the 
Romantic poet, whether a Wordsworth, a Rilke, or a Keats, is both fallen angel 
and a pilgrim eternally searching for the truth that must always elude him. 

Coleridge believed that through his imagination the poet is “‘a type of God the 
Creator’, a conception that lifts him out of the Romantic ruck. During the years 
of his visionary writings thought and emotions were synthesized in a sublime 
ecstasy of creation. ‘“‘But why so violent against metaphysics in poetry?” he asked, 
in a letter to his rationalist friend, John Thelwall, and his statement that a great 
poet must also be a great metaphysician, is, in the context of the Romantic tradition, 
something of a truism. Coleridge, however, was a metaphysician extraordinary, 
embracing in his search for the truth both human reason and human imagination. 
He sought after “the crown of his own metaphysical researches in the writing of 
an epic poem’’, and in trying to squeeze man’s accumulated knowledge of the 
universe into so small a compass he over-reached himself and a measure of failure 
and frustration became inevitable. 

It is in Kubla Khan, that great and mysterious composition, that Mr. Beer really 
demonstrates the force of his own imaginative interpretation and the scope of his 
scholarship. The poem grew out of Coleridge’s visionary speculations and “pro- 
jected forward as a myth within which much of his later thinking took place.” 
It can be read as a tragic poem, a sad footnote on its author’s deluded reliance on 
the supremacy of the human imagination. Or it can be enjoyed as a reflection of 
“the intense subterranean energy of a mind which could not rest in its endeavour 
to apprehend all experience and reduce it to one harmony.” Kubla Khan, as Mr. 
Beer’s analysis wonderfully reveals, is a door that leads us into the exciting interior 
of Coleridge’s visionary world. 

The extent of the influence exercised on the poet by the German mystic, Jacob 
Boehme, by Milton, and by Blake, is considerable and, although Mr. Beer is 
unable to probe very deeply, his comments, particularly on Coleridge’s debt to 
Blake, underline the need for further examination of the problems involved. This 
stimulating book will, in fact, provide future critics with many valuable points 
of departure, and will assist the student and lay reader towards a more fundamental 
understanding of Coleridge and his poetry. 

B. EvAN OWEN 
Coleridge the Visionary. By J. B. Beer. Chatto and Windus. 30s. 


IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Doctor Métraux has often stayed in Haiti and his anthropological study of 
Voodoo is the most balanced, informative and evocative work on an enthralling 
subject. Some people assert that, condemned by the Church, it is likely to die out. 
But the Catholic clergy—most of whom are white, coming from a seminary in 
Brittany—find that, although they denounce as the work of the devil the ritual 
which their parishioners retain from their African ancestors, many of the inhabitants 
of the Black Republic cling both to the Catholic and the African observances. 
By the way it is interesting to learn that the patriot Toussaint-Louverture, who 
inspired one of Wordsworth’s grandest sonnets, had little time for the gods of 
Africa, being always a zealous adherent of the Catholic Church. His compatriot 
Dessalines was relentless in hunting down the secret societies in which African 
superstitions were practised; on a certain occasion he set fire to a house where a 
meeting was being held and, having taken 50 Voodooists prisoner, killed them 
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with bayonets. The story of Voodoo is told by the author with many grisly illustra- 
tions. For instance there was the woman who agreed to sacrifice her son, a boy 
of about fifteen. A sorceress, who was jealous of her, warned the child that he 
would be visited by a woman before whom he should bow very low and then throw 
over her a bucket of water. This he did, whereupon the woman fel! dead at his 
feet and he found he had killed his own mother. 

The efforts of German mothers, the wives of scientists deported to Russia at the 
end of the second world-war, to educate their children as normally as possible 
fills in a fascinating background to the rocket research in which their husbands 
were engaged. Irmgard Gr6ttrup describes her seven years in Russia from the 
point of view of an intelligent, observant housewife. At the beginning one had to 
trust to luck in getting milk and food for the children. Only the Russian convicts 
were well organized, for they broke into a different place every night. However, 
the woods were full of mushrooms, cranberries and bilberries, while one was likely 
to be confronted by an elk, with its dark, impenetrable eyes. More dangerous 
animals were the wolves who were liable to attack one at dusk. A peasant was 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment because he refused to give a child a lift home 
in his horse-drawn sleigh. All that was left of the child was his satchel and cap. 

“*I was nine years old and we lived in Berlin when Hitler opened his gas chambers 
and my parents fled to Israel,”’ said a young man to the American Brigadier-General 
Frank L. Howley, when he stayed in that country on his fact-finding tour. He 
travelled with no official government support and, as one would expect from the 
Vice-President of New York University, we obtain an excellent picture of various 
cou itries, such as the Congo, Algeria, East and West Berlin, the Sudan, France, 
England and China. (His opinion of Chinese Communism is most enlightening). 
He found that while Ghana has the air of Africa at its darkest British colonialism 
has here done a great job and has earned a debt of gratitude which, though never 
paid, will nonetheless exist in the memories and activities of these free men for 
centuries. As for Kenya, the author declares that Mboya may well achieve, with 
his methods of persuasion and lawfulness, what Jomo failed to achieve with his 
methods of violence. The General served in Berlin as Military Governor during 
1945-49, including the trying days of the airlift. In his transactions with the Soviet 
commandant, General Koiakov, it transpired that practically every voter who 
opposed Communism was considered by the Soviets to be a reactionary. 

HENRY BAERLEIN 
Voodoo. By Alfred Métraux. André Deutsch. 30s. 
Rocket Wife. By Irmgard Gr6ttrup. André Deutsch. 16s. 
Peoples and Policies. By Frank L. Howley. Henry Regnery, Chicago. $3.75. 


Dorothy Hunt has very successfully continued a novelist tradition of artistic life, 
with an obviously famiiiar background of Venice, Chelsea and Kensington, and 
suffused it with light, laughter and emotion expressed in a prose that at times 
approaches the beauty of poetry. Love is its true self, magic and eternal. Her 
heroine, Paula, lives and is a lively figure, the only daughter of a wealthy financier 
who loses his wealth and leaves her to struggle alone through life and art. The 
characters are portrayed with delicacy of expression and sympathetic insight, 
especially for the behaviour of the women, while the interplay of personalities gives 
this book an especial charm. The story summarizes a philosophy of life: that an 
artist should be judged by the work he creates not by the life he leads. But in the 
never-ending dialogue comes the response: love of art is only part of the love of 
life. This novel would make a very happy film. VICTOR COHEN 
Ashes of Achievement. By Dorothy Hunt. Cortney Publications, 15s. 
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CibeER WITH Rosizt (Hogarth Press. 
18s.). Laurie sees his childhood 
in the 1920's through the visionary and 
perceptive eyes of a poet. His brothers, 
his sisters (and their young men), his 
“buffoon, extravagant and romantic” 
mother who was “‘a light-giver and an 
original’, his teachers and playmates 
at the village school, are sketched so 
unerringly that they claim a reader’s 
instant recognition. The shocking-pink 
band of the “Book Society Choice” 
inevitably produces a reluctance to open 
the In this case the 
prejudice is entirely unfounded; never 
can things past have been recreated 
more persuasively, nor an author better 
served by his illustrator than in the 
wispy drawings of John Ward. They 
give the cluttered kitchen stove, a pair 
of books filled with wild flowers, the 
chaos in a cartload of furniture, the 
same dreaming quality that makes 
magic of the prose. 
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COLLECTED POEMS: VOLUME Il 
(Bodley Head. 18s.). Roy Campbell’s 
translations from the French, Sp 
and Portuguese, from Horace and St. 
John of the Cross, are such that, in the 
phrase of Edith Sitwell’s Foreword, 
“tthe whole book is full of wonders.” 
The essential Lorca, 
for example, seems to have been caught 
in “Song of the Horseman” on the 
remote and lonely road: 

Jet- black mare and full round moon, 
With olives in my saddle bags. . 
Death is waiting for me there 
Before I get to Cérdoba. 
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THAT CHINESE WoMAN (George Allen 
and Unwin. 18s.). Sai-chin-hua, the 
courtesan, died in 1936 an almost 
forgotten legend. The year before, 
a biography was published in Shanghai 
by a certain “Drunken Whiskers” and 
has now been translated by Henry 
McAleavy. Although the book is sub- 
titied ““‘The Prussian and the Singing 
Girl” her sojourn with Count Waldersee 
in the Forbidden City and elsewhere 
was but an episode in her roaming, 
pleasurable and gaudy career. In her 
thirties she was to find herself in the 
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custody of the Board of Punishments, 
“chatting over a friendly pipe” of opium 


with a fellow prisoner. Then, after an 


unexpected period of happy concubin- 
age and domesticity, she retired to “a 


in 


” 


wretched house the most sordid 
quarter of Peking.”? Nevertheless, hers 
is hardly a story to point a moral. 

VIRGINIA WOooLF’s LONDON (George 
Allen and Unwin. 15s.). Dorothy 
Brewster engages in a scholarly tour of 
the novels and essays to find the atmos- 
phere, “‘the general impression’’, of the 
city which so enchanted the author of 
Flush, himself as experienced a dog in 
the terrors and delights of its highways 
and byways as ever came out of Wim- 
pole Street en route for Italy. 

THE GRFEK HISTORIANS (Chatto and 
Windus. 30s.). M. I. Finlay selects 
and edits, surveys with notes and intro- 
duces, the essence of Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon, and Polybius in long 
extracts from their works. Thus ver- 
sions of the Trojan war, the building 
of the Pyramids, plague in Athens and 
disaster in Sicily are some among the 
continuous and complete narratives. 
If ‘history’ means ‘inquiry’ the Greek;, 
discarding myth as they studied society, 
were as Original as they were inquisitive; 
the gain belongs to the world—still 
too quarrelsome to heed. 

(Macdonaid. 
2is.). G. W. Keeton reconstructs 
four crimes in their contemporary 
settings, explains the legal problems 
and to the most acceptable 
where views conflict. The Earl of 
Essex plotted against his Queen (Shake- 
speare was then a rising dramatist); 
Alice Lisle stood before the Bloody 
Assize of 1685 charged with sheltering 
refugees from Monmouth’s army; Lord 
Lovat’s head fell to the axe for his share 
in the Jacobite rebellion; and Sir Roger 
Casement, whose “black diaries’ are 
still mysterious to most of us, tampered 
with the allegiance of Irish prisoners-of- 
war and plotted clumsily to overthrow 
British rule at Easter 1916 in Dublin. 
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